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J.B. CRAMER & C0.’S PIANOFORTES, 


N acknowledging the very great favour which their 
Pianofortes have received from the Public, J. B. Cramer and 
Co. take this opportunity to state that the large demand caused 
by the high repute in which all the Instruments of their manu- 
facture are held has severely taxed their productive power, and in 
some cases a slight delay hss occurred in the execution of orders. 
The extension of the factories now in progress, will speedily 
enable J. B. Cramer & Co. to avoid any further disappointment. 
J. B. Cramer & Co. would call particular attention to their 
three specialities in the upright pianofortes :— 


1.—_THE PIANETTE. 


The PIANETTE is well-known throughout the United Kingdom as a compact 
and perfect instrument, both as regards tone and touch. Its price ranges 
from 23 to 50 guineas. 


2.-THE MIGNON. 


The MIGNON is an enlarged pianette, strung on the plan of the Grand 
Pianoforte, with steel bridge and brass studs. The tone is broad and voca, and 
the instrument has given universal satisfaction. Price from 40 to 60 guineas. 


3.—THE SEMI-OBLIQUE. 


The SEMI-OBLIQUE obtains a greater length of vibrating strings, by these 
beiug placed diagonally. It has a tull rough tone, with perfect sustaining power 
combined with great brilliancy. The Piano ranges from 50 to 75 guineas. 


In all these instruments the touch is facile and crisp, and the repetition 
perfect. 


THE MIGNON GRAND. 

The MIGNON GRAND Pianoforte is the best horizontal instrument of the 
kind ; it more than replaces the obsolete ‘‘Granuu Square,” which, since squares 
have gone out, has been without a representative. The tone is powerful, well- 
sustained, brilliant, and witb a perfect staccato. The touch leaves nothing to 
be desired This Pianoforte is but six feet in length ; it costs 75 guineas in rose- 
wood, with the square end and trichord treble, and 85 guineas in walnut, with 
circular end, and trichord throughout, 90 guineas in rosewood, and 105 guineas 
in walnut. There is a larger instrument of the same kind, seven feet long, 
costing 110 and 130 guineas. 


J. B. Cramen’s Pianofortes deservedly rank with those of the long-established 
and most celebrated makers. They belong to the highest class of Musical 
Justruments, and have nothing in common with tle “articles of urniture,” 
whose sule recommendation is cheapness. Occasionally clumsy attempts are 
made at imitating their manufacture and trade mark ; detection is generally easy, 
but, in case of doubt, J. B. Cramgn & Co. will be happy to verify any pianoforte 
said to be made by their firm. 

The whole of England and Wales is supplied from J. B. Cramer & Co.'s 
depots in Regent Street, W., and Moorgate Street, E.C., London; and West 
Street, Brighton. Scotland by Woop & Co., and Joan Purvi, Edinburgh, and 
J. Mura Woop & Co., Glasgow Ireland by Cramer, Woop & Co., Dublin; 
Cramek, Woop & Co., Belfast. 





RAND PIANOFORTES.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. manu- 
facture an admirable GRAND PIANOFORTE (the Mignon), in Rosewood 
at 75 Guineas, Walnut, 85 Guineas. 


MERICAN ORGANS.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. manufacture 
AMERICAN ORGANS, from 165 to 250 Guineas. 


ARMONIUMS.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. manufacture 
HARMONIUMS from 6 to 150 Guineas. 
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A RETROSPECT. 





‘“‘ For persons incapable of song to be content in amusement by 
a professional singer, is as much a sign of decay in the virtue and 
use of music, as crowded spectators in the amphitheatre sitting to 
be amused by gladiators are a sign of decline in the virtue and 
use of war.”’—Ruskin. 





It is now tv elve years that I have had the privilege 
of appealing to the public through the columns of this 
Paper. The toleration with which many of my views 
have been received, not only by the Editor, but also by 
many of the readers, has been, and is, to me a source 
of deep-felt gratitude. Naturally in the course of such 
time views have been modified, others changed, perhaps 
some dropped, and some strengthened and intensified 
by evidence supplied by friend and foe without. 
Throughout my writings two distinct Art principles 
have been enunciated: the one, that power of voice 
culture is not dependent upon musical knowledge, but 
rather upon knowledge outside that art; and that 
musical knowledge has therein only a betraying and 
deceiving influence,* which influence must result in in- 
competence at best, mischief at worst, in the musician 
who teaches, and failure in the student taught. And 
the other principle I have been permitted to enforce 
has been this : There is a knowledge of facts capable of 
proof, which knowledge will form for musicians, as 
musicians, if they chose to apply it, a higher school of 
teaching than the mimetic or imitative school they now 
possess. That an imitative school must result in the 
majority of cases in more or less of failure ; and, there- 
fore, that it is the duty of musicians to try and advance 
their own Art instead of interfering with mine. A 
voice-trainer and a musician conjoining in friendly 
associated work is my ideal of public progress in song. 

Take the question of teaching the piano—by far the 
simplest branch of musical culture, and open to the 
lowest of musical power. The best talent generally 
enters this specialty, and is therefore debased in the 
majority of cases, and thus rendered to the public of 
less intrinsic value than their genius’ merit. Now sup- 
posing a superhuman power exist in a teacher sent to 
teach fallible human beings, what would be the result 
if this being did not give precept, and only contented 
himself with example ? The ones immediately following 





* To prove this I give an instance. The local musician I most 
respect, the one I believe most learned, least biassed, and most 
capable, both by internal disposition and external circumstances, 
to judge rightly and well, actually reproved me, to my face, and 
with intense belief in his own opinion, that what I had written 
years ago respecting some pupils of mine was ‘‘ dishonest.” Here 
was a gentleman who can play and teach the organ, which I can- 
not ; who can play and teach the piano, which I cannot; who knows, 
and can teach harmony and counterpoint, which I cannot; but who 
had not had his voice, if trained at all, trained on the old school ; 
here, I say, was a gentleman, preferring his opinion to my judg- 
ment founded on ascertained law. I never in my life met with 
such an involuntary corroboration of my openly-proclaimed belief 
that voice-training is not the province of a musician. 








him would teach by imitation such of the other's truths 
as could be remembered, mixed up with errors arising 
from present personal fallibility. The pupils of these 
lower teachers would take in faith as true the con- 
glomerated and undiscerned falsities and facts, and 
teach them all as equally true. This school would 
again interpolate additional errors of its own; so that 
the direction of an imitative school would be, must be, 
downward to destruction and chaos. The abrogation 
of human reason must degrade us to the position of 
sensuous brutes. Of course there will be two forces 
working upwards against this downward flow. One, the 
tendency found in nature to gravitate towards truth, as 
she gravitates towards health ; the other, the individual 
effort of some consciously endeavouring to get above 
their preseat state; honestly, thereby, striving to aid 
their profession. We arrive, therefore, at this conclu- 
sion : That school is best that conjoins the best example 
with the highest precept—two aspects of the same thing 
as two imprints on one coin. Both aspects ruled by 
highest mind acting through and on matter. The 
organist with an untrained voice cannot train the 
voices of others ; nor can the singer with an untrained 
hand train the hands of others. We lay down—we of 
the Objective School—that a teacher of the piano must 
not only play better than his pupil, but also be able, at 
any time, to explain, by writing if need be, wherein 
that betterness consists. This statement may appear to 
contradict a quotation I gave years ago from Mr. 
Ruskin, to the effect that the excellence of a teacher 
consists in forming pupils better than himself, but it 
does not in reality. Ifa teacher make a pupil during 
a pupilage as good as himself the pupil must be a fool 
indeed if he cannot clamber on to his master's shoulders, 
and add to his acquisitions a little more excellence 
evolved from his own developed state. 

In our new school we have also put aside the errone- 
ous thought under which, hitherto, bad teaching has 
been shielded,—that feeling cannot be taught. We 
undertake by our knowledge of natural phenomena to 
teach feeling, we guarantee it, it forms the first step 
towards success, and without it we can do nothing. 
Now what is objective in our teaching becomes subjec- 
tive in the person taught. Feelings of the body require 
bodily development, feelings of the heart ethical de- 
velopment, feelings of the mind intellectual develop- 
ment. Just as there are crooked bodies, so there aie 
crooked hearts and crooked minds; none the less crooked 
because the cripple is ignorant of the fact. Bodily faults 
are most easy of discernment, so we begin with these 
(vocal errors) ; either removing them or guarding against 
their induction. As a physical development of the 
sense of hearing, I recommend all young musicians to 
take up astring instrument ; this is a most invaluable aid 
to framing the nature. I dare say many musicians 
have noticed, as I have noticed, that they get pupils with 
great dexterity, great musical (textual) education, but 
with a low state of sensibility. All this arises from 
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our Broadwoods and Collards having done for them the 
groundwork. We rarely find a similar want in vocalists, 
never in string instrumentalists ; because these have to 
frame their own scale. Of course every branch of art, 
every good thing has its own special corruption, but that 
want of sensibility is the point of corruption with which I, 
as a teacher of singing, have had most to wrestle. Now 
assuming the uttermost refinement and strength of bodily 
sensibility we have not, as many think, finished our 
work ; we have only procured the material for beginning 
—we have our acoustical colour-box subjectively con- 
sidered. What will we do with it ? 

In this question it is sought to procure a method of 
musical culture that shall mainly consist in inducing 
students to look outside themselves,—to regard Art 
from its objective side ; as I summed it in my lecture 
at the Royal Academy : ‘‘ What are Expressions (outer 
manifestations of inner states of consciousness) to a 
performer, are Impressions (inner consciousnesses of 
inanimate natural phenomena provoked into activity by 
a will acting thereon and therethrough) to a listener ; 
ask yourselves, therefore, what impressions are you 
making upon others, not what sensibilities you feel in 
yourselves.” This is the most important law I ever 
wrote on absolute music ; it is the corrective and check 
upon the betraying spirit acting in and through our 
minds,—it is the foiler and destroyer of this spirit. 

Lastly, I have kept up a constant and determined 
attack upon what I conceive to be the one-sidedness of 
Art training. Musicians take the quite opposite view 
to what is true of the relativity of language to music. 
Music is so beautiful and subtle a charm that it lulls 
its votaries into an excess of subjectivity; and this again 
changes into a free principle of introspection : it acts, in 
fact, so far as introspection is concerned, as an opiate. 
Musicians make, as it were, the personality of thought 
rest on the music instead of the music resting on it. 
Now the thought embodied in words is the highest 
appeal of man to man, and the music has to live for 
this; so that we get the highest Art excellence (other 
things being equal) from that person who grasps the 
thought conveyed through the words. Singers realize 
this although they do not know it, for they always have 
come ideal standard test, such as ‘‘ Deeper and deeper 
still.” Mr. Sims Reeves is the only man I ever heard 
sing this, although I have heard many try. To show 
this excellence of what may be called intellectual grip, 
the entire principle of setting type should be learned so 
as to employ at will, with a complete knowledge of 
desired effect, either ‘‘ low” or “ high ” pointing, and 
to get this excellence of intellectual grip the broadest 
culture of the mind should be undertaken. 

Now in cultivating the mind we have a greater 
difficulty than in the more material aspects of Art. 
Printing has distributed so many conflicting thoughts, 
that it is extremely difficult to avoid the corrupting or 
deceiving element. In my reading I always assume 





the writer to be wrong, and set myself the task of 





finding out where. This prevents man decending into an 
intellectual maehine, and sifts the value of the reasoning 
power of the writer criticised. It is always well for a 
teacher to have certain books to recommend to students. 
For my own part, I do not see why Vocal and Musical 
Art should not be so assisted by the gleaning of the 
waifs and strays from out of the immensity of modern 
conflicting thought that it may be elevated into a 
learned profession. 
Cuartes Lunn. 





A FRENCH MUSICAL TOURNAMENT. 


The recent three weeks’ féte of Cherbourg—that béte 
noir of the last generation of Englishmen—culminated 
and concluded on Sunday and Monday Sep. 7 and 8 
in a grand musical tournament, which extended over the 
two days, attracting nearly four thousand executants 
from all parts of France. The railway companies ran 
excursion trains in all directions, and at least fifteen 
thousand persons took advantage of them. The influx’ 
began on the Saturday night, by the arrival of several 
Musical Societies from Paris and its suburbs; and it 
lasted up to Sunday noon, when the peasants from the 
neighbourhood poured in. The scene on the quays 
as the visitors arrived, was curious and confused. 
Many of the musicians had brought wives and children 
with them, who, bandboxes, trunks, &c., in hand, 
wandered about in search of lodgings. As nearly every 
bed had been hired beforehand, the trouble and dis- 
appointment of the strangers were intense ; there was 
no sleeping room for them in the seaport, which has 
only a few small hotels and lodging-houses. The 
authorities, however, had run up a number of wooden 
sheds, with rugs and mattresses for three or four 
thousand people; and in these the majority of the 
musicians and their families passed the nights of 
Saturday and Sunday. 

By Sunday morning everything was ready for the 
Grand Concours d’ Orphéons, d’ Harmonies, et Fanfares de 
France, when ninety-six societies entered the lists. 
The tournament began on Sunday morning by a grand 
defilé of the Orphéons and Fanfares, who marched, with 
flags and banners and bands playing, through the leading 
thoroughfares. The Orphéons of Belleville played the 
Marseillaise, and bore a silver statue of the Republic 
with the Phrygian cap at the top of their flaming red 
banner; their revolutionary demonstration evoked 
neither applause nor sympathy. A short distance 
behind these came the Fanfare Champigny, who were 
applauded warmly. The majority of the societies wore 
a badge and a gold-laced cap, but a few of them were 
got up in most magnificent style, these exceptions 
belonging to places almost unknown, and appearing to 
rely more on their uniforms than on their musical 
talents. One society from a small commune near 
Cherbourg were dressed up like officers of the line ; 
another wore a costume resembling the Old National 
Guard ; while a third adopted the uniform of the Poly- 
technic School in Paris. After promenading through 
the town, the bands repaired to the respective arenas 
appointed. ‘The Orpheons assembled in one place, the 
Harmonies in another, and the Funfares in a third, the 
Theatre, Tribunal of Commerce, and Casino being the 
centres of attraction. 
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The concours lasted from noon till seven o'clock, when 
the rival musicians returned to their respective quarters 
to dine, and tlin to assist in a Venetian féte in the 
evening. ‘I'his /éte was given in the bassin du commerce 
—the largest duck devoted to the merchant navy. The 
quays were lined with trees and Venetian masts, from 
which coloured lamps were hung. The vessels were 
decked out with bunting, and illuminated islands rose 
from the waters in the midst of the fairy circle. A 
tribune with tricol}oured flags and banners was erected 
at the head of the dock; and the houses overlooking 
the dock bore the national colours in flags and lanterns. 
The féte began at nine o'clock with fireworks let off on 
the waters. M. Tirard, the Minister of Commerce, 
arrived about ten o'clock, and was received with a salute 
of guns, while a military band stationed at the foot 
of the tribune struck up the Marseillaise. This was taken 
up by the orphéons and fanfares assembled on the quays. 
At eleven o'clock Mont du Roule, which overlooks the 
port and town, burst out into one blaze of tricolour 
Bengal fires, lighting up the sea and the crowds below. 
The scene at this moment was indescribably grand— 
the dock surrounded by sailors, soldiers, and civilians ; 
Janterns and flags waving in the air, fireworks on 
the waters, illuminated boats, moving bands of music 
playing, and choirs singing, with the blazing mountain 
above, and the reflecting waves in the distance—all 
this formed a sight hardly to be described. This Vene- 
tian chow and the concomitant revelling lasted till 
morning, 

On the following morning the Societies, after 
promenading round the port and playing their respec- 
tive favourite airs, assembled en masse on the Place 
d’Armes, a square on the left of the port facing the sea, 
in which stands the statue of Napoleon I. Here the 
orphéons, harmonies, and fanfares formed themselves in 
a horseshoe shape in front of a tribune wherein the 
judges sat. The banner-bearer and leader of each 
society stood before the musical files. A signal being 
given, the whole three thousand musicians and singers 
struck up a triumphant air, composed for the occasion, 
amid loud cheering and waving of flags. This over, 
each Society filed off in front of the tribune, where the 
judges handed to the leader of the Society the prize 
awarded to it. The prizes consisted of gold and silver 
medals and various small objects of art. The 
grand prize of honour, a crown of golden palms, 
was ‘adjndged to the Orphéons of a large drapery 
establishment in Paris, whose musical talents struck 
everybody with surprise, and who were the conquerors 
throughout the tournament, much to the vexation of 
the provincial societies. The Bellevillites also distin- 
guished themselves, and carried off three gold medals. 
Jt was remarked that the chief honours of the concours 
fell to the Orphéons of the capital and its suburbs— 
which tends to prove once more the supremacy of 
Paris as regards talent and intelligence. With the 
distribution of the prizes the tournament came to an 
end, and the musical combatants then dispersed, and 
gave themselves up to the pleasures of the sea for the 
rest of the day. 








Mr. Houuixcsneap has engaged the entire company of the 
Palais Royal for next May. He has also secured the services of 
M. Coquelin and Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt. The manager is 
evidently determined to do all he can to secure a repetition of 
this year’s success. Whether his endeavours will be duly rewarded 
remains to be seen. 








THE NATIONAL MUSIC SCHOOL AGAIN. 





We learn that another ‘‘ Report” has been forwarded 
‘by desire of Prince Christian,” to some of the papers, 
advocating the fusion of the moribund with the living 
and vigorous, as being good for both. Our opinion on 
the subject is well known, but it is curious to notice the 
effect produced by the Report in different quarters. A 
daily contemporary has the following :— 


It will be in the recollection of those interested in the advance- 
ment of musical science, that, in the course of the year 1873, it 
was announced that the Prince of Wales had placed himself at the 
head of an organisation having for its object the establishment of 
a representative musical institution, embracing in one body the 
most eminent practical musicians and the most influential patrons 
of music. It was proposed to seek co-operation and support from 
all musical societies of eminence, and to begin by inviting a union 
between the Royal Academy of Music and the National Training 
School for Music. An Executive Committee, with Prince Christian 
at its head, was formed to carry the scheme into effect, and at 
once proceeded to open negotiations with the Royal Academy and 
the National Training School. Both institutions accepted the 
principle of union, and appointed Committees to consider the 
details. The whole of the year has been occupied in discussing 
the terms of union, which consist in effect in the acceptance of a 
charter uniting the two bodies, such an acceptance to be binding 
only in the event of there being secured, through the agency of the 
Executive Committee, an annual income of at least £3000, with 
other advantages, for the purpose of carrying into effect the objects 
of the new institution. The Duke of Edinburgh has recently 
communicated to Prince Christian the unanimous acceptance by 
the Training School of the terms of union. The charter has been 
elaborately discussed between the Royal Academy and Prince 
Christian’s Committee, and there remain only to be considered a 
few objections of little moment ; but owing to the illness of Lord 
Dudley, the President of the Royal Academy, the final question 
has not yet been submitted to the directors of that body as to 
whether they are prepared to become members of the new insti- 
tution on the terms above mentioned. r 


On the other hand, Fiyaro thus disposes of the 
question :— 

The ‘* Report” is neither more nor less than a thinly-disguised 
appeal to the public to countenance the new scheme for the 
sequestration of the property of the Royal Academy, and to force 
the Royal Academy authorities to acquiesce init. The‘ Report” 
states that the Royal Academy accepted the principle of union, 
and that it agreed to join if the Training School brought in £3000 
ayear. This is notthe fact. The Royal Academy have practically 
declined the coalition, and although the supporters of the new 
school have requested a further delay till the end of the year, it is 
felt by all parties that the proposal is at an end. The “ Report "’ 
just issued is therefore the last expiring cry of the promoters of 
an abortive scheme—a final attempt, by leading public opinion 
astray, to force the Royal Academy to consent to its own abolition. 
The ‘ Report” however, hopes that the Royal Academy “ will 
not be untnindful of the duty they owe to science (sic) and to the 
public, but will accept the opportunity now offered them.” Oppor- 
tunity of what? Opportunity of giving half its goods to the poor 
and practically moribund Training School, to be dragged with it by 
aristocratic and amateur mismanagement to the ground. If this be 
the South Kensington idea of the ‘‘ duty the Royal Academy owes 
to science and to the public,” the public will distinctly disagree 
with it. The public will rather believe it the duty of the Royal 
Academy authorities to preserve the trust reposed in them by 
Royal Charter, to improve and increase, and not to demoralise their 
celebrated and useful school. 

The Academy should give a firm wltimat um. 
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DEATH OF MR. GEORGE BENNETT. 


The announcement of the death of Mr. George 
Bennett at the age of eighty will awaken many 
reminiscences in the minds of frequenters of Sadler's 
Wells Theatre during Mr. Phelps’s memorable manage- 
ment. Mr. Bennett was a prominent and valued 
member of Mr. Phelps’s company, and was very popular 
with Islington audiences. His performance of the part 
of the cynic Apemantus in Mr. Phelps’s faithful revival 
of * Timon of Athens” was a strikingly original piece of 
acting. Mr. Bennett's elocution was of the school of 
John Kemble—whose performances he well remem- 
bered—somewhat stately and measured; and his style 
generally had a tendency to the quality which is known 
as ‘* heavy.” Yet he more than once achieved a success 
in lighter impersonations, and was on the whole a well- 
trained, a careful, and an impressive actor. Mr. Bennett 
had been a conspicuous member of the Covent Garden 
companies, under the successive managements of 
Charles Kemble and Macready ; and played with both 
these in the brilliant Shakespearean revival by the latter 
gentleman. In “ Julius Cesar” Mr. Bennett sustained 
the title part, Charles Kemble that of Antony, Macready 
Brutus, and Vandenhoff Cassius. As he was on the 
stage very early in life, his memory was rich in recol- 
lections of famous players in the past. He was a man 
of literary tastes and of considerable aitainments. 
Besides a volume of poems not without merit, he was 
the author of a work on the scenery and topography of 
Wales, which was illustrated by his own sketches, issued 
in one or two editions. A five act historical play from 
his pen, called ‘ Retribution,” was produced with success 
at Sadler's Wells in 1850. For many years past Mr. 
Bennett had lived in retirement at Edmonton, forgotten 
by the outer world, though not by his numerous per- 
sonal friends. 
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CRYSTAL PALACE. 


The Saturday afternoon concerts (twenty-fourth 
series), will be resumed on Oct. 4. Eleven concerts 
will be given before Christmas; the twelfth taking place 
on January 31, after which the performances will be 
continued weekly until] April 17 inclusive—the follow- 
ing Saturday being appropriated to the usual supple- 
mentary performance for the benefit of Mr. Manns, the 
conductor. Besides well-known productions of past 
and present composers, the forthcoming concerts will 
bring forward various compositions hitherto unknown, 
or but little known here. Among these are Hein- 
rich Hoffman’s symphony, entitled “ F'rithjof ;” 
Joachim Rati's “ Spring symphony; No. 12 of the 
Liszt’s ‘‘Smphonic Poems” “ The Ideal” (after Abbé 
Schiller) ; some scenes from Wagner's ‘“ Meistersinyer,” 
arranged by himself for the concert-room ; the ballet 
music from Verdi's ‘* Les Vépres Siviliennes,” and the 
same composer's overture to ‘ Aroldo;” Mancinelli’s 
overture to ‘* Cleopatra,” and a selection from the inci- 
dental music belonging thereto; Bazzini’s overture 
to ‘* King Lear ;”’ a concert-overture by Forani ; 
selections from the ‘‘ Romeo et Juliette” and ‘ La Dam- 
nation de Faust" of Berlioz; the “ Cortége de Bac- 
chus” and a “Divertissement” from Delibes’ ballet, 
«© Sylvia; M. Saint Saéns’s ‘ Le Rouet d’Omphale ;” 
Svendsen’s *‘ Carnaval de Paris” and fourth ‘* Rhapsodie 
Norvegienne ;” and the second series of Sclavonian 
dances by Dvorak. Other interesting features will be 











the performance (at the last nine concerts of the series) 
of the whole of Beethoven’s symphonies in regular 
order; a most important promise being that of the 
production of the first movement of a violin concerto 
left by that composer in an unfinished state. Schu- 
mann’s four symphonies are also to be performed in 
chronological order. A Schubert concert will be 
given on January 31 in commemoration of the com- 
poser’s birthday; and one of the concerts will include 
Mendelssohn's ‘* Antigone” music, conducted by Mr. 
Henry Leslie, and with the co-operation of his fine 
choir. The English school is to be represented by 
performances of Sterndale Bennett’s prelude and 
funeral march from his music to ‘“ Ajax,” a prelude 
and fugue for orchestra by Mr. G. E. Davenport, a 
scherzo by Mr. A. C. Mackenzie, a pianoforte concerto 
composed by Mr. C. H. H. Parry, and an instrumental 
piece to be supplied by each of the four composers who 
have held the Mendelssohn scholarships—these being 
Dr. Arthur Sullivan, Dr. C. Swinnerton Heap, Mr. 
William Shakespeare, and Mr. Francis Corder. The 
well-known excellence of the band and the finished 
performances obtained by their constant association 
and frequent rehearsal offer a sufficient guarantee that 
the interpretation of the music will again be of that 
exceptionally high order which has long since gained a 
special reputation for these concerts. Eminent soloists, 
vocal and instrumental, will contribute to the attractions. 
The opening concert will bring forward in Mendelssohn's 
violin concerto, Maurice Dengremont, a youth who has 
attracted much attention abroad. 





ALEXANDRA PALACE. 


The round of amusements here suffers no diminution 
in variety or excellence, and the attractions draw large 
numbers of visitors. On Sept. 27 there was a gathering 
of the Tonic Solfaists for a Great Festival Concert by 
1500 certificated singers, under the direction of Mr. 
Proudman, Messrs. W. C. Harris and J. Thompson 
being at the organ. Between the sacred and secular 
programs sealed copies of a new part-song, specially 
composed by George Oakey, Esq., Mus. Bac., were dis- 
tributed among the choir and.sung as a sight test. 
At the conciusion of the Festival Concert there was 
at 5.15, a special circus performance, and after that 
Mr. Proudman’s select choir gave another concert in 
the concert room. A grand American firework display 
concluded the day’s doings. 











THE ROYAL AQUARIUM. 


At the concert on Sept. 27 Signor Carrion was one 
of the vocalists, and sang with great effect a solo, and 
took part in a duet with Mdme. Campobello (not Sinico). 
Mdme. Sanderini (who sang in spectacles) was encored 
enthusiastically in Campana’s ‘ Birdie,” and repeated 
it. Miss Christine Britton played a pianoforte solo— 
the Italian concerto of Bach, and showed by her firm 
and facile touch, and correct and steady time, good 
appreciation of the master. In the slow movement 
there was no opportunity of gauging the light and 
shade, owing to the noise of persons walking about 
and the distant invitations to visit Chang, the Indus- 
trious Fleas, &c. But Miss Britton played on steady 


to the end, and received her meed of applause when 


she left the platform. 
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ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 

In the course of his address to the pupils of the 
Royal Academy of Music, inaugurating the new aca- 
demic year, Principal Macfarren observed that there 
were many troubles at the outset of an artist’s career, 
but let them compare their case with the weather of the 
day, and remember that the cloudiest morning promised 
the brightest sunset. The first requisite of an artist 
was feeling and passion, which were like dew falling on 
a plant. It was also necessary to study subjects outside 
the technical art, and the best study which the pupils 
could take up was the study of some language. Let it 
be our own beautiful English, or any of the living 
languages—as Italian, German, or French; for by this 
means the mental capacity was developed. The sense 
and construction, and above all the pronunciation, of 
English demanded their most assiduous devotion, for 
by this standard would the English vocalist be judged. 


On the subject of acoustics the Principal remarked that | 


between this science and music a far more intimate 
connection existed than was commonly supposed. As 
an illustration of this view, he mentioned that Bach 
could tell at a glance which were the most favourable 
parts of a building for producing combinations of sound, 
and to this intimate knowledge of acoustics was no 
doubt due bis wonderful mastery over the organ, ‘ the 
king of instruments.”’ He, therefore, strongly advised 
those who could to give some attention to this science. 
Referring to the operatic class recently established in 
the Academy, the Principal expressed a hope that the 
time was not far distant when English opera would 
take its proper rank in public estimation. It was a great 
source of satisfaction to him to find that this class 
had been numerously attended both by vocalists 
and accompanists. It had been the wont of recent 
criticism to say that such and such composition 
wanted originality; but before originality was at- 
empted it was necessary for them to fol'ow the steps 
of those great men who had gone before them—as 
Mozart, Beethoven, and others did—and then branch 
out into their own individuality. Of all things he 
urged them to resist the persuasion that the great forms 
of music had been exhausted. He warmly impressed 
on them always to strive after improvement, and, if 
they could not attain to perfection, to reach the 
nearest point, and concluded by referring to the ad- 
vantages which the pupils had at the Academy by their 
communion with each other. 








THE LATE MRS. SEYMOUR. 


Mrs. Seymour, whose death is just announced, is al- 
most forgotten both as an actress and a manager, for, 
with the exception of one or two brief reappearances, 
she has for some years been absent from the stage. 
Many, however, still remember her genuine vivacity of 
tone and manner, and her singularly bright and good- 
natured expression of features. Her talents as an actress 











were considerable; and in all matters connected with 
the stage she possessed excellent taste and judgment. 
Her first appearance on the stage was made very early 
in life, at the St. James’s Theatre, under the manage- 
ment of Braham. In 1854 she became herself manager 
of that house. Her last appearance, we believe, was at 
the Olympic, in Mr. Vharles Reade’s dramatic version 
of his novel entitled ‘‘ Foul Play.” Mrs. Seymour had 
in private life the happy faculty of pleasing without 
effort, and few actresses have passed away more widely 
regretted by personal friends. 








BRISTOL MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


The last of the provincial musical festivals of the 
year comes off at Bristol in the week commencing 
October 12; the full program is now published. Mr. 
Charles Hallé again conducts, and brings with him his 
celebrated band, while the chorus is supplied exclusively 
by the Bristol Festival choir. The principals engaged 
are Mdlle. Albani, Mdme. Thursby, Mdme. Patey, 
Mdme. Trebelli, Mr. Edwin Lloyd, Mr. Barton McGuce- 
kin, Mr. R. Hilton, and Mr. Santley. The four days’ 
music has been thus arranged:—Tuesday morning, 
Handel’s oratorio, ‘‘ Samson.” Tuesday evening, a 
miscellaneous concert of secular music, including 
Mendelssohn's “ First Walpurgis Night.’ Wednesday 
morning, Mendelssohn's “ Hlijah ;” and in the evening 
another miscellaneous concert, including Brahms’ can- 
tata “ Rinaldo,” and Mendelssohn's anthem, ‘‘ Hear my 
prayer,” the solo by Mdme. Albani. Thursday morn- 
ing, Mozart’s ‘* Requiem"’ Mass and Rossini’s * Stabat 
Mater.” In the evening the first part of the concert 
will be miscellaneous, and for the second part Beetho- 
ven’s Choral Symphony (No. 9) is set down, the solos 
by Miss E. Thursby, Mdme. Patey, Mr. McGuckin, and 
Mr. Santley. On Friday morning the performance of 
the * Messiah ” will wind up the festival. 














PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 

O! hark to the strains of the jingling piano 

‘Phat float like the wails of a gathering storm, 
Tinkle, ting, tink, from eight in the evening : 

Rumble, dum, dump, till past two in the morn— 
Arpeggios, staccato, andunte, tranquillo, 

Con dolore, allegro, nixcumarouse— 
All of it fruit of the manipulation 

Of a music-struck miss in a neighbouring house. 


I’ve seen her by day. She’s as fair as an angel, 
With dark, waving hair and eyes sparkling bright. 
But however angelic she is in the daytime, 
Some demon possesses her soul in the night. 
“The Sweet By and By,” with countless variations ; 
“The Last Rose of Summer!” O! long fading rose ; 
“ The Storm,” by Blind Thomas, with hideous thunder, 
And other wild thunderings lull my repose. 


I idolize music from bass drums to bagpipes; 
I drink in the strains of Apollo's sweet song; 
I worship Rossini, Beethoven and Verdi : 
For Auber and Weber I painfully long ; 
But hear her maniacal interpretation— 
Dingle, dink, pinkle, pink, grumble grum, grump, 
Exquisite torture of auriculation— 
Toopey toop, pookey pook, plunkey plung, plump! 
—New York Sun, 


vp 8 
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SUNDAY MUSIC AT THE LAKES. 





To see Ullswater society in all its glory the visitor 
should contrive to reach his hotel on Saturday night, 
when the “ trippers” are at a safe distance till Monday, 
and everybody is preparing for the supreme respecta- 
bility of Sunday. The shadow of Sunday in this aspect 
seems always projected upon Saturday night, and not 
even the genial influences of the table d'hote are strong 
enough to disperse it. In the drawing-room a porten- 
tous silence reigns. Theclergymen are meditative from 
Saturday habit ; the matrons talk in whispers, while 
their lords sneak away to smoke under cover of a sacred 
duet performed by schoolgirls on a distracting piano ; 
the pedestrians yawn over their guide-books ; and the 
maidens do the same, or would do the same if they 
dared, over the Christian Pitcher or the Gospel Spring, 
with which some zealous witness for what Mr. Chadband 
called ‘terewth” has besprinkled the tables. The 
weather may be genial outside, but the atmosphere here 
is that of an ice-house, and everybody feels it and shivers, 
wishing bedtime had come. But this is mid-African 
heat compared to the temperature of Sunday night, 
when the effects of an early dinner have worn off; 
when newspapers are significantly folded up and stowed 
away in a corner along with the dilapidated yellow- 
backed novels left behind from time to time by departing 
visitors ; and the clergymen are consciously masters of 
the situation. Oh, the dreary hours! It probably 
rains outside, the billiard table is swathed in brown 
holland, you are afraid to touch a newspaper, or even 
to glance at the yellow backs; the Christian Pitcher is 
engaged three deep; your neighbours say, in language 
plainer than words, ‘‘ Keep off ;” and the hands of the 
clock on the mantelpiece go round slower than ever. 
Is it in very desperation, or by way of delicate 
homage to the clergymen, that, at some period or 
other durinz an evening like this, an assault is made, 
with the help of the distracting piano, on Hymns 
Ancient and Modern? Whatever its reason, the 
attack is sure to come off. I have witnessed it on 
occasions innumerable, and marked a singularly 
uniform procedure. In the first place, the recognised 
leading matron—one such we always elect, or rather 
she elects herself—desires to know the most popular 
clergyman’s opinion of the singing at the village church. 
The most popular clergyman does not, perhaps, approve, 
but commends the hymns and tunes ; whereupon, from 
some mysterious recesses, and as by one consent, fair 
hands draw forth copy after copy of the musical manual. 
‘* Perhaps,” suggests the most popular clergyman, 
whose brethren are severely silent, not having been 
consulted, ‘‘ perhaps some young lady will play it over.” 
All the young ladies present are sweetly diffident, but 
one anticipates the rest and moves straight upon the 
terrible instrument. These are the preliminaries, and 
for the next hour the battle with church music rages. 
You rush away, it may be to the side of the lake, but 
the lap of its waters mingles with the distant injunction, 
** Onward, Christian soldiers !"’ and there is no peace. 
Or it may be that, in very desperation, you sit out the 
psalmody, taking a grim delight in its extraordinary 
performance. Observe the old gentleman who would 
sing the “air” if he could, but is stopped at every other 
note by a cough, and finally shut up altogether by a 
look of admonition from his portly spouse. Mark you 


the young fellow who shares a book with the prettiest | 








girl in the room, and addresses to her ear a series of 
tones at each one of which she winces in proportion to 
its lack of connection with the actual chord. Not far 
from him a confident tenor propounds his musical skill by 
wandering from part to part, at a great expense of 
distressful labour; while the ladies, dear souls! strive 
which can most deserve the approval of the clergy, and 
the pianist hammers away with a staccato touch that 
makes every chord a distinct attack upon your nerves. 
But through all some happy people remain unaffected. 
They neither sing nor writhe. Hymns, whether ancient 
or modern, have no charms for them. Silence they 
seem to like. To the “stony British stare,” of which 
they get a plentiful allowance, they are insensible. 
They sit in the darkest corners of the room, with a 
strong suspicion of clasped hands, and “ shut up in 
measureless content.” Will not somebody propose 
‘The voice that breathed o’er Eden,” as an addition 
to the evening’s program? For these are the newly 
married. 








THE STAR-LOVE. 





A mortal youth once loved a star ; 
O’er the dim and shadowy wold 

He would wander away in the soft spring nights, 
Like the Latmian prince of old. 


And nought could stay his restless feet, 
For he yearned, with a great desire, 

To clasp to his burning human heart 
That orb of frozen fire. 


In vain for him the maidens smiled, 
Warm glowed the household hearth ; 

For this wild eerie dream he spurned 
‘The simple joys of earth. 


One eve he knelt on the breezy hill, 
A passionate votary— 

«Oh! lovely star! descend from far, 
Reveal thyself to me!” 


Hark! a light rustling, as of wings! 
His ardent eyes glance round, 

And, lo! a Shape, whose broad pale brow 
With that bright star was crowned. 


That wondrous star, that o’er the face 
Such strange weird lustre shed ; 

His prayer is heard—high beats his heart, 
With rapture, love, and dread. 


What sighs, what whispers followed then 
From lips all passion-pale, =~ 

Are holy secrets o’er which Night 
Hath dropped her mystic veil. 


” * * * * 


Next morn, a scorched and blackened corpse 
Lay on the bare brown heath; . 

For a spark had fallen from that fiery crown, 
And he died a fearful death. 


But calm and cold in the deep blue sky, 
As the quiet night drew on, 

O’er the mountain grave of her martyred love 
That star, unpitying, shone. 





Lizzie LOcKE, 
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THE HEREFORD MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 





The recurrence of this Festival gives an excellent op- 
portunity of recounting the history of the ‘ Meetings of 
the 'hree Choirs,” which have now taken place pretty 
regularly since the year 1724, when Dr. Bisse first ad- 
vised collections in Hereford Cathedral. These Festivals 
are a god-send for the big Dailies in the “ silly ” season; 
and as most of them have treated the subject. at length, 
and as nearly all that is of interest has from time to 
time appeared in our own columns, we may leave the 
good Doctor, and his ‘‘ men singers, and women sin- 
gers,” and his ‘‘ musical instruments of all sorts,”” and 
proceed to notice the gathering of 1879. We believe 
that some members of the Gloucester Cathedral choir 
have held aloof from Hereford as from Worcester, on 
the ground of insufficient remuneration. Surely this 
might easily be remedied. 

When the arrangements for the Festival of this year 
were made, the prospect of success was by no means 
encouraging : and matters have certainly not improved 
since. The Festival may be said to have been organized 
and carried out under disheartening and unpropitious 
circumstances; and no small credit is due to the 
Committee, who have worked well and steadily, and 
who, with little encouragement, have realized what 
under the circumstances may be considered a pro- 
nounced success. ‘The list of vocalists was headed by 
Mdme. Albani; Miss Emma Thursby and Miss Anna 
Williams were the other sopranos; Mdme. Patey, 
Mdme. de Fonblanque, and Mdme. Enriquez the 
contraltos; Messrs. W. H. Cummings and Barton 
McGuckin the tenors, and Mr. Thurley Beale and Mr. 
Santley the basses. The band, numbering sixty-eight 
performers, had the aid of Mr. H. Weist Hill as leader ; 
Mr. Done presided at the organ (built for the occasion 
by Messrs. Brindle and Foster); Mr. H. Lloyd, Mus. 
Bac., was the pianist and organist on the second 
evening, and the conductor of the performances was 
Mr. Langdon Colborne, Mus. Bac., the successor of 
Mr. Townshend Smith as organist of the Cathedral. 
The weather on the first day of the festival was any- 
thing but propitious, sharp showers falling at intervals, 
and a bleak wind blowing ; on one or two occasions the 
sun broke through the clouds, but the outlook was un- 
satisfactory and depressing. The preliminary morning 
service in the Cathedral attracted little notice, the 
congregation being very scanty. The service began at 
half-past nine, the Bishop of Hereford being present in 
his stall. The music included (besides the Psalms, 
sung to modern chants) Sir H. 8. Oakeley’s Te Deum 
and Benedictus in E fiat, and Wesley’s anthem, ‘‘O Lord, 
Thou art my God.” Wesley's anthem is a production 
of magnitude, and bears the stamp of its author's 
genius, The singing of the choir-boys was good, and 
their steadiness spoke well for their training. On the 
other hand, the adult vocalists were anything but satis- 
factory—they possessed the merit of singing with ac- 
curacy, but like most cathedral men they sang tamely. 
Canon Sidney Lidderdale Smith took for his text the 
first five verses of Psalm cxxviii. (commencing 
‘‘ Blessed is he that feareth the Lord ’’) and enforced 
the claims of Music, Charity, and Religion. 

The representation of ‘* Hlijah " was preceded at one 
o’clock by a short service of prayer intoned by Canon 
Duncombe. This “ service of prayer” is very brief, a 
collect, the Lord’s Prayer, and responses preceding, 








and another prayer and the benediction following, the 
oratorio. The masterpiece of Mendelssohn attracted a 
very large number of people to the Cathedral. The 
weather, too, turned out fine, and everything looked 
bright and cheerful. The performance was not entirely 
satisfactory. It is said that the conductor, Mr. L. 
Colborne, the organist of the Cathedral, officiated as 
conductor for the first time : ifthis be so, the fact, com- 
bined with the paucity of rehearsals, will account for 
many shortcomings. The voices in the chorus were 
not well balanced, and the band were not well placed. 
Still, if the critical ear of the musician was not entirely 
gained, the general effect was good, and the audience or 
congregation were more than delighted. It would have 
been impossible to wish for a more refined or im- 
passioned rendering of the ‘‘ Hear ye, Israel,” than 
that given by Madame Albani, who was in admirable 
voice, and seemed to sing better than ever. Through- 
out the second part Mdme. Albani took the soprano 
part, and we need hardly say that justice was done to 
it. The other chief soprano was Miss Anna Williams, 
who sang correctly and with feeling; she was more 
successful in the music of the Widow than in that of 
the Youth—the latter being just a shade too boisterous. 
Mr. Barton McGuckin is not yet equal to the tenor 
music in “ Elijah ;” he wants more passion than is in 
vogue in cathedrals—even in the one with which he 
was formerly connected : he is a most promising artist, 
and he will forgive us for hinting that he has not yet 
done all that he is capable of. Mdme. Patey and 
Mdme. Enriquez divided the contralto music between 
them. The one needs no praise; the singing of the 
other was more than satisfactory. Nor need we repeat 
the hundred-times told tale in respect to Mr. Santley’s 
Prophet. The famous double quartet was not well 
sung, and fault might be found with other concerted 
pieces and with some of the choruses. But as we have 
said, the general effect was good, andthe audience were 
not hypercritical, wisely resolving to be pleased with 
what was provided for them, rather than to cavil at real 
or imaginary shortcomings. 

The collections amounted to 46/. (early service) and 
263/. (after the oratorio), thus showing a total of 809/. 
The attendance at “ Hlijah” is given at 1351, or 48 
less than on the corresponding occasion in 1876. 

There was but a poor attendance at the Shire Hall 
in the evening. The miscellaneous selection seems to 
have little attraction for the patrons of the Festival ; 
and that the “star” system brings in the money is 
proved by the fact that the subscription for the Albani 
performances was far in excess of the others. The per- 
formance of the music was good, and was fairly appre- 
ciated. Weber’s overture to ‘‘ Der Freischutz,” the first 
movement of Beethoven's violin concerto, played by Mr. 
Cooper, and Mendelssohn’s Scotch symphony, were the 
orchestral pieces. The band, albeit occasionally rough, 
gave an effcctive rendering of the overture, and (Mr. 
Weist Hill conducting) played the orchestral part of 
the concerto in good style. The symphony, being well 
known, went capitally, and the adagio was very deli- 
cately played. The scherzo, however, went without a 
hand, and the final movement was taken too slowly. 
The vocal part of the concert was supported by Miss 
Emma Thursby, Miss Anna Williams, Mdme. Patey, 
Mdme. Enriquez, Miss De Fonblanque, Mr. a 
Beale, Mr. Barton McGuckin, and Mr. W. , 
Cummings. It included excerpts more or less hack- 
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neyed from the works of Gounod, Beethoven, Handel, 
Ambroise Thomas, Giordani, Mendelssohn, Mozart, 
Blumenthal, Donizetti, and Flotow, England being re- 
presented by a couple of ballads, Prince Leopold’s 
‘* Dir Allein,” capitally given by Mr. W. H. Cummings, 
and Smart's ‘ Lady of the Lea,” sung by Mdme. En- 
riquez. Handel's ‘‘ Deeper and deeper still” is as yet 
beyond Mr. McGuckin's powers; and Mdme. Patey 
has surely sung the ‘Caro mio ben”’ often enough. 
The ‘‘ Nazareth’ by Mr. T. Beale, and the “ Adelaide ”’ 
by Mr. Cummings were greatly applauded. The Brad- 


ford Choral Society, whose members form a large, 


proportion of the Festival choir, sang Mendelssohn’s 
‘* Hunting song ’”’ with spirit. 

There was but a poor attendance at the early service 
on Wednesday morning, the knowledge that only two 
or three stops of the organ were available probably 
keeping away some of those who attended on the pre- 
vious day. It seems odd that some other time than the 
Festival week could not have been found for overhauling 
the regular cathedral instrument. 

The program of the music for the second day was a 
very miscellaneous one. ‘The first part comprised 
Pureell’s Ze Deum in D, and the first and second 
sections of Bach’s Christmas Wratorio; and the second 
part Handel’s “ Hsther” overture, Spohr’s setting of the 
Kighty-fourth Psalm, ‘‘ How lovely are thy dwellings,” 
the ‘‘ Pignus future glorie ” from Mozart's Litany in B 
flat, and Handel's Coronation Anthem, ‘ Zadok the 
Priest.” Purcell’s Te Deum in D (the Jubilate might 
also have been given) is a most interesting work: it 
was the recognised Festival Ye Meum in this country 
until it was superseded by the Dettingen of Handel. 
Tbe opportunities of hearing it adequately performed are 
now rare, and the Committee are deserving of praise 
or intr oducing this work of our national composer. 
This setting was no doubt the model for Handel's 7 
Deum, which is laid out on the same lines as Purcell's. 
lt was very well executed. in the choruses the trebles 
stood out well; the other parts would have gained by a 
little more spirit. Mr. W. H. Cummings—the life of 
the Purcell Society—sang the tenor solos perfectly ; 
Miss Emma Thursby and Miss De Fonblanque were 
the soprani, Mdme. Enriquez the contralto, and Mr. 
Thurley Beale the bass. ‘The execution of these four 
artists did not savour of cathedral rendering. 

The Christmas Oratorio—a pasticcio of half-a-dozen 
cantatas by Bach—has been dragged into notoriety by 
fashion ; in our opinion there is much more pleasure 
to be derived from a perusal of the score in the closet 
than in listening to its performance in a Cathedral or 
concert-room. The orchestral effect of Bach’s time 
is not to be reproduced ; but a bit of it was realised by 
Dr. Stone's playing on:an old oboe da caccia, the effect 
of which was doubtless appreciated by the audience. 
‘'o Mr. W. H. Cummings were allotted the recitatives, 
accompanied on the pianoforte by Mr. C. H. Lloyd, 
and the same gentleman also sang the air with flute 
obbligato (Mr. Svendsen), ‘‘ Haste ye, shepherds.” 
Mdme. Patey sang the lullaby, ‘‘ Sleep, my beloved,” 
and ‘ Prepare thyself, Zion ;” while Mr. Santley sang 
the aria with trumpet obbligato (Mr. Harper), ‘ Lord 
Almighty, King all glorious.” The selection from the 
Christmas Oratorio concluded with the chorus, ‘ Glory 
to God,” during which the audience remained standing, 
being much gratified at being allowed a conspicuous 
share in the day’s celebration. The second part opened 








with the overture to ‘‘ Msther,’’ after which came Spohr’s 
Anthem (84th Psalm), in contrast to all the music that 
had gone before. Spohr’s fascinating style produced its 
usual effect, and the audience were profoundly im- 
pressed, most of them, perhaps, without knowing why. 
The 84th Psalm, ‘* How lovely are thy dwellings,” is a 
fair example of the master, exhibiting at once his 
persistent use of chromatic harmonies and progressions, 
and his admirable knowledge of counterpoint and 
writing for voices. The fine chorus, ‘Lord God of 
Hosts,” told well, as did also the quartet for solo voices. 
Miss Anna Williams, Mdme. Enriquez, Mr. McGuckin, 
and Mr. Thurley Beale did their work in a satisfactory 
manner. Mozart's ‘“‘ Pignus future glorie ” (‘ Sing to 
Jehovah ” in the English version) went fairly well ; and 
Handel's Coronation Anthem, Zadok the Priest, finished 
the morning performance with all possible éclat. 

The collection after early service amounted to 4/., 
and after the second te 79/. The attendance was 550 
less than on the-corresponding day in 1876. 

The music performed in the Cathedral in the evening 
consisted of Mendelssohn’s Ninety-fifth Psalm, ‘‘ O come 
let us worship,” and ‘‘ Hear my prayer” (55th Psalm) ; 
and Rossini’s Stabat Matcr. The attendance was poor, 
proving that these miscellaneous programs are not 
attractive. Mendelssohn's two Psalms received a ren- 
dering commensurate with their merits: and in the 95th 
the solos were given by Miss Anna Williams, Miss De 
Fonblanque, and Mr. W. H. Cummings: in the setting 
of Psalm ly. the soprano solo was taken by Miss Emma 
Thursby. The conditions were favourable to Rossini's 
music¢,in which Miss Thursby, Miss De Fonblanque, Mr. 
McGuekin, and Mr. Sautley formed the quartet. Mr. 
McGuckin sang the ‘‘ Cujus animam ” with energy, and 
Mr. Santley gave the air, ‘“‘ Pro peccatis” with his 
accustomed feeling, while Miss Thursby showed con- 
siderable force in the ‘‘ Inflammatus.” Mr. Langdon 
Colborne conducted, and Mr. C. H. Lloyd was 
organist. 

‘The collections after the Oratorio in the evening 
amounted to 23/. 

On Sept. 11 Mr. Arthur Sullivan’s oratorio, “ The 
Light of the World,” was performed for the first time in 
Hereford. Sinee the oratorio was first produced, the 
composer has made considerable excisions, so as to bring 
the component s¢etions closer together. As Mr. 
Sullivan is responsible for the alterations, their expe- 
ciency cannot well be doubted. The work may possibly 
become more popular in the future than at present, 
though even now it has attained a greater success tlian 
most modern works of the kind by English composers. 
We gave an extended notice of the oratorio when it 
was first produced, and we need not travel again over 
the same ground. The author has since devoted his 
talents to lighter productions, which are both more 
facile and more profitable: and it is not impossible that 
“* The Light of the World” will be a monumentalrecord 
of Mr. Sullivan’s powers in the highest kind of musical 
creation. This performance was conducted by the 
composer, who did all he could; but band and chorus 
were not so perfect as they might have been, and the 
result was hardly satisfactory. The soloists were Miss 
Thursby, Mdme. Patey, Mr. W. H. Cummings, Mr. 
McGuckin, and Mr. Santley, the last named gentleman 
resuming his original part, and leaving no room for 
fault-finding. Mr. Cummings’s refined singing was 
much and deservedly admired, and the two ladies sang 
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evenly and well. 
pleased. 


The performance terminated with Haydn’s familiar 
Third Mass, written for the coronation of the Emperor 
Joseph of Austria, and known under the title of Jmpe- 
rial Mass. The soloists were Miss Williams, Mdme. 
Enriquez, Mr. MceGuckin, and Mr. Thurley Beale. 

In the morning the offertory at. the early service was 
4l., and after the ‘ Light of the Wold” no less than 
140/. was obtained, more than double the amount col- 
lected on the same day in 1876. 

The second concert in the Shire Hall in the evening 
drew a crowded audience, and supported by Mdme. 
Albani, Mr. Santley, and the majority of the leading 
festival vocalists, passed off well. The conductor was 
Mr. Arthur Sullivan, who was greeted with a warm 
welcome on his entering the room. Mendelssohn's 
‘‘ Hebrides ” and Beethoven's “ Eroica” Symphony— 
both exacting works—went well under the guidance of 
his baton. The other instrumental work was Mr. Weist 
Hill's Gavotte for strings, conducted by the composer. 

The “ Messiah” on Sept. 12 as a matter of course 
drew a large audience to the Cathedral. On the 
whole it was well performed, the chorus being at 
home in its familiar music, and singing with spirit 
and precision. Mdme. Albani, who was again in ex- 
cellent voice, rendered the airs ‘Rejoice greatly,” 
‘*Come unto Him,” and “I know that my Redeemer 
liveth,” with the truest and purest devotional expres- 
sion; Mdme. Patey delivered “*O Thou that tellest” 
and ‘‘ He shall feed His flock” with a refinement and 
fervour difficult to find equalled, and Mdme. Enriquez 
sang ‘‘ He was despised” with great feeling. Mr. 
Barton McGuckin was fairly successful in ‘‘ Comfort 
ye,’ and gave a reverent reading of the musical 
text ; Mr. W. H. Cummings contributed valuable service 
in that portion of the tenor music entrusted to his care ; 
and Mr. Thurley Beale and Mr. Santley divided the 
bass music, with what effect it is needless to say. Mr. 
Langdon Colborne conducted, and Mr. Done was at 
the organ. 

In the evening the final, concert of chamber music 
was held in the Shire Hall. The program included 
Haydn’s Quartet in D minor, Op. 76, No. 2; the 
Andante from Spohr’s 9th violin concerto ; a portion of 
Beethoven's Septet; and Spohr’s Quartet, Op. 43. 
Mdme. Patey sang Blumenthal’s ‘“ Lucy Gray,” Miss 
de Fonblanqne Haydn’s canzonet, ‘“‘ My mother bids 
me bind my hair,” and Mr. Cummings Purcell’s ‘‘ Knot- 
ting Song,” which was twice encored, the second time 
the singer substituting ‘‘ Tom Bowling.” 

The festival of 1879 has financially turned out quite 
as well as was expected. Of the last four festivals it 
stands second im point of patronage, having. been ex- 
ceeded only in 1876, when the aggregate attendance 
was 6519, as against 5703, In 1870 the figures were 
5651; and, in 1878, 5620. When, therefore, itis stated 
that the numbers present this week fell 227 below the 
average of the three previous festivals, it should be 
understood that the fast is entirely due to the efforts 
made in 1876 by way of demonstration against the 
changes at Worcester. The amount received in dona- 
tions during the week was £868, being an advance of 
£84 upon the offertory of 1870, and a decrease of only 
£37 upon that of 1873. From the sum received in 
1876, however, it shows a falling off of £282, the aver- 
age of the three previous festivals not being reached by 


The audience appeared interested and 











£77. The result shows that the institution has the 
strongest hold upon public sympathy. 








PROMENADE CONCERTS. 


The welcome accession of Mr. Arthur Sullivan to 
the post of condueter has had «# beneficial influence 
upon the orchestral performances at Messrs. Gatti's 
excellent promenade concerts, though an increase in 
their popularity was hardly to be expected. On Sept. 
15 a very able performance of the “ Pastoral” sym- 
phony was given, the bill further comprising Spohr’s 
‘« Jessonda” overture—one of the most dramatic and 
spirited of the composer’s works; a nocturne and 
vilanelle by Herr A. Kettenno in canon form; and 
Weber’s Concertstiick, with Mr. Charles Hallé at the 
pianoforte. The vocal selection included the aria ‘Deh 
vieni nen tardar,” from Mozart's “ Nozze di Figaro,” 
the fine tenor song from ‘ Night Dancers,” by 
Edward Loder, “* Wake from thy grave, Giselle,” 
and a ballad by Mr. F. H. Cowen. The singers were 
Mrs. Osgood, Miss Orridge, and Mr. Edward Lloyd. 
On Sept. 17 Weber’s overture to ‘ Oberon;” the 
minuet from Mendelssohn's ‘‘-Reformation " symphony ; 
Schumann’s “ Overture, Scherzo, and Finale,” Beet- 
hoven’s fifth pianoforte concerto (im E flat), and 
‘* Leonora” overture No. 8 made up. the elassieal 
selection. In all material respects the execution of 
these works, under the bdton of Mr. Arthur Sullivan, 
was wholly satisfactory; Mr. Charles Hallé was the 
solo pianist, and gave a finished reading of the eon- 
certo; while the vocalists were Mdme. Patey, Mrs. 
Osgood, and Mr. Edward Lleyd. In the second part, 
conducted by Mr. Alfred Cellier, the new orchestral 
fantasia upon themes from Bizet’s ‘* Carmen” was & 
notable feature, the various airs being given to Mr. 
Radcliffe (flute), Mr. Horton (oboe), Mr. Egerton 
(clarionet), Mz. Hutchins. (bassoon), Mr. Howard 
Reynolds (cornet), Mr. §., Hughes (ophicleide), &c. ; 
the ordinary orchestra. being reinforced by the band of 
the Coldstream Guards. 

The season of Messrs. Gatti's management will 
expire on October 4, on which evening the perform- 
ances are announced for thojr ‘ benefit,” after which 
M. Riviére enters upon his occupancy of the theatre for 
a limited period before the preparations for the Christ- 
mas performances. 








Bur. New Saprer’s Weis Tueatre.—The old building 
erected nearly two hundred years ago for a music-house, was 
replaced in 1764, by a regular theatre, which after experiencing 
many vicissitudes, has been entirely remodelled, and is practically 
a new structure. Mr. Phipps has been enabled to utilise the 
old walls and foundations, but the arrangement of the interior is 
entirely new, and the building now possesses eyery requisite for 
the safety and comfort of the audience. There are new ap- 
proaches, carriage-ways, colonnades to afford facilities for con- 
venient ingress, and, what is of more importance, many exits. 
The pit will hold 1000 persons sitting, with backs to each seat ; 
the gallery will, seat 800 persons. There is,q new, system of 
ventilation, and to every part of the theatre there are double 
entrances and exits. New Sadler's Wells will be one of the 
largest theatres in London, whilst the line of sight has been so 
arranged by Mr. Phipps that. a full view of the stage can be 
secured from every part. The stage scenery will ascend and 
descend by machinery. 
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MADAME FAVART. 


(OPERA COMIQUE.) 


ENGLISH VERSION BY 


H. B. FARNIE. 


MUSIC BY 


OOO rrr ws 


MADAME FAVART. Full Vocal Score. English. nett 
MADAME FAVART. Ditto French. - 
MADAME FAVART. Complete Opera for Piano »” 


List of Songs and Pianoforte Arrangements. 
SONGS. 


J. OFFENBACH. 


8s. 


10s. 
2/6 


COMPASS. BEY. PRICE 


Baritone DtoF D 
Soprano C to F F 
Contralto B flat to E flat E flat 
Tenor FtoG B flat 
Baritone DtoE flat’ E flat 
Soprano CtoG F minor 


The Calendar of Bacchus .. 
The Novice .. a ae 
Ditto eh we ee ee 
The Two Eves .. .. .. 
Puff ! oa ioe. ex we 
An Old Woman’s Dream .. 
(Vocal Minuet) 
Ditto Ditto 
The Pedlar’s Song .. 
(Tyrolienne) 
The Artless Thing 


(Serio-Comic Song. I[lus- 
trated Title) 


Ditto Ditto 
Dear Old Dad 
The Lover’s Comedy.. 
(Comic Trio.) Quarto size. 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


Collection of Airs .. .. Arranged by Cuartes Goprrey 
Collection of Airs. Containing ‘‘ The Artless Thing,” ‘*The 
Novice,” ‘The First Meeting,” ‘‘ The Cold Collation 
Chorus,” ‘ Dear Old Dad,” “The Lover’s Comedy” 
Arranged by E. Aupipert 
Collection of Airs. (In Two Books.) Containing all the Best 
Airs in the Opera... ..Arranged by Renavup pr ViiBac 
Each book 
Valse Arietta, ‘‘ The First Meeting” Arranged by A. Dz Liste 
Valse Joyeuse, ‘* The Lover's Comedy Trio. Ditto 
Minuet, ‘‘ An Old Woman’s Dream” Ditto 
“The Novice” .. «.. .«. «+ +. Arranged by Grratp 
oFTyremenme” 6c os ct te te Ditto 
Mazurka Tyrolienne .. .. «2 «- Renaup vg VILBAC 


Contralto AtoE D minor 
.. Sop.or Ten. DtoG G 


Soprano DtoG G 


CtoF F 
CtoE F 


«+ Mez. Sop. 
Mez. Sop. 
6. F. B. 


DANCE MUSIC. 


Madame Favart Quadrilles. Illustrated. Solo and Duet 
A. VizENTINI 


C. H. R. Marriorr 
E. Deransart 
Léon Rogues 

Vicror Buor 


Lancers. Ditto 
Polka, Ditto 
Waltz. Ditto 


Polka Mazurka. Ditto 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


N.B.—All the Songs, Piano and Dance Music supplied ut 


Half the Marked Price, and Post Free. 





J. B. CRAMER AND CO.,, 


201, REGENT STREET W. 





4s. 
4s. 
4s, 
As, 
4s. 
4s, 


4s. 
As, 


3s. 


8s. 
As. 
2s. 


4s. 


4s. 
3s. 
3s 
3s. 
3s. 
8s. 
4s. 


4s. 
4s. 
4s. 
4s. 
4s. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Beta.—The promised ‘‘ Life” which was to correct misstatements and mis- 
apprehensions has never appeared. We do not know the “ cause of quarrel” 
between —— and his employers, and have no reason to believe there was a 
quarrel, The matter has no public interest now. 

Pupil.—We cannot advise you, 

A.—We do not like the changes you tion, but we cannot condemn them. 
Anyhow change and progress promise better results than stagnation and 
retrogradation. 

H. N.—We have seen one, we think, before. The other in our next. 

0.—Too late for this month—in our next. 

Accurnats OpseRver.—Paper received. 

Easnatum.—In some few eopies of our last number the word “‘attended” was 
printed for ‘‘ alluded,” in the first column of p. 58, 15th line from bottom. 








BIRTH. 


On September 18, the wife of Epwaap ScuusertH (director of the Schubert 
Bociety, &c.), of a daughter. 





MARRIAGE. 


On September 3, at the Eglise de la Trinité, Chanssé d’Antin, Paris, Mdlle. 
CArtotTra Patt, to Monsieur Kanest pz Munck. 





DEATHS. 


On September 1, at Arrochar, N.B., aged 44, Grongs Tzomas Mzrzizr, of 
Stanmore House, Avenue Road, Regent’s Park, and 37, Great Marlborough 
Street, W. 

On the 23rd inst., at his residence, 60, Caversham Road, N.W., Henry 
Westnor, aged 67, Member of the Royal Soeiety of Musicians, 


Tie Orchestra. 


A MONTHLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 


+> — 





*,* Itis particularly requested that ALL communications 
be addressed to the Orchestra Office, Newton-street, High 
Holborn, W.C. Inconvenience and delay are frequently 
caused through letters being addressed elsewhere. 
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THE LATE MR. METZLER. 





The death of Mr. George Metzler from congestion of 
the brain on September 1, has caused the deepest regret 
to a large circle of friends. As the head of one of our 
largest music-firms he was distinguished for enterprise 
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and business capacity: he was also a little given to 
literature, and had written some pleasing verses which 
were set to music by clients of the house who were only 
too glad to get words from such a source. It is the sad 
privilege of the nearest and dearest connexions to appre- 

iate fully the worth of one taken from them in the 
prime of life, when he and they might reasonably have 

oped for years of loving intercourse: their sorrow is 
not to be gauged: the grief of the family circle should 
be held sacred. But there are many who sympathise 
with their deprivation—who esteemed and admired Mr. 
Metzler in whatever relation they came in contact with 
him. And these will long lament the loss of one who 
was an upright man of business, a kind and considerate 
host, a sincere and firm friend, and at all times—at 
home and abroad—a hearty and good-natured gentle- 
man. 








BACH WORSHIPPERS. 


A large portion of the musical world is now suffering 
from a virulent attack of Bach fever; which, like other 
fevers, seems in many or most cases to have affected 
the brain. Even where no serious lesion is dreaded, 
the adoration paid to the idol is somewhat unreasoning, 
and the mode of indicating reverence unusual. The 


name Bach to such folks is a misnomer: whether it is 
too short, or its signification irreconcilable with his 
Oceanic genius,—or whether the monosyllable is not 


to be pronounced lightly, or the name should be fenced 
about with the mystery of art,—he, almost alone among 
musicians,* is indicated in periphrasis: ‘the Leipzig 
Cantor,” perhaps its earliest form, the “* Giant of Tonal 
Harmony,” the latest we have seen, The name has 
certainly been ill-treated by Englishmen—it has been 
pronounced Back, Batch, Bark, and Bawk,—anything 
but what it should be, though nervous persons might be 
excused for avoiding the difficulty of the Teutonic ch. 
But, now-a-days, Englishmen can manage to get over 
it, as some—it is said—even overcome the Scotch 
shibboleth of Auchtermuchty. 

Bach was no doubt the greatest contrapuntist of any 
age: he was fortunate in excelling in that branch of 
music which is indestructible: if we could imagine all 
taste for musical sounds to die out, his marvellous 
mechanism would endure, and perpetuate his fame. 
Beyond what he actually accomplished he has left 
in his works a kind of index to what was in his 
mental grasp: but here his greatest glory-—his perfect 
mechanism—kept him in fetters. The glory of Bach 
was in the chorale and the fugue—in the last he is un- 
surpassable—some would say unapproachable. Away 
from his counterpoint Bach was not a particularly 
distinguished figure even in his own time : his so-called 
oratorios—recitative, air, and organ-music written for 





* The German puerility of ‘‘ Papa Haydn ” has not yet obtained 
popular currency. Professor Macfarren’s “ illustrious son of the 
cart-builder,” is hardly likely to do so. 





voices—have nothing more striking than the appear- 
ance of the composer's being ill at ease when not 
carrying out his usual treatment; from his scrap of 
vocal melody, his bit of symphony, his uninteresting 
recitative, he rushes at every opportunity into fugue or 
imitation, or quaint and clever contrapuntal device— 
and then he is himself again, and exults in his freedom 
where others would be galled by fetters in every bar. 
And here is Bach's greatness—and ample warrant 
for any reasonable amount of cultus from the musical 
devotee. It must be borne in mind too, that in much 
of his sacred music Bach shines by the reflex light of 
his successors—especially Handel, whose wonderful 
radiance is an advantage to his ancient prototype as 
well as to his modern imitators. Still let us give 
all honour to Bach, and all credit to those who, 
appreciating his worth, long tried in vain to get him a 
hearing from the world of Music, but have now got 
him enthroned as a deity by the world of Fashion. 

The world of Fashion does nothing by halves, and 
their idol Bach is to have no rivals near his throne. 
In Bach are embodied the genius and talent and know- 
ledge of all musicians who have ever lived—from Tubal 
Cain to Max Brich: he is the be-all and end-all. Is 
Palestrina mentioned? Crude and undeveloped !—go 
to Bach. Haydnor Mozart?—Bach has all their beauty 
and strength, unalloyed by their weakness and trifling. 
Handel ?—The less said the better : he did nothing which 
Bach had not done before him. Beethoven ?—Might 
have approached Bach, but for his waywardness and 
eccentricity. Mendelssohn ?—Effeminacy as contrasted 
with Manhood. The modern Italian and French ecom- 
posers are nowhere in Bach's firmament, and no Eng- 
lish writer has even a nebulous individuality. As we 
have said, the world of Fashion does nothing by halves. 

What good can result from such unreasoning en- 
thusiasm for one composer, coupled with the absurd 
depreciation of all others ? There is surely no reason 
to ignore all the world’s musicians to show honour to 
one, however colossal his genius. 

If this fetish-worship were confined to the ignorant it 
would not much matter, but it is practised by our best 
musicians, and Bach is if possible quoted as an inspired 
authority upon everything. Evyen Professor Macfarren 
in his inaugural address last Saturday at the Royal 
Academy, lugged in Bach to indorse the Professor's 
recommendation to the students to study Acoustics. 
‘*Ag an illustration of this view, he mentioned that 
Bach could tell at a glance which were the most favour- 
able parts of a building for produging combinations of 
sound, and to this intimate knowledge of Acoustics wis 
no doubt due his wonderful mastery over the organ, ‘the 
king of instruments.’’’ On such authority each student 
may endeavour to digest his Ellis’s Helmholtz with a 
view to ‘“ wonderful mastery" of his particular instru- 
ment. On the same day in the concert program of the 
Westminster Aquarium Bach's Italian concerto figured, 
with the overture to ‘“‘ Zampa,” “She wore a wreath 
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of Roses,” and Campana’s “ Birdie,” It was played by a 
young lady—we presume a débutante, who not only 
acquitted herself well, but did so under the most ad- 
verse circumstances possible. The fashionable craze 
can alone account for Bach's appearing thus at Academy 
and Aquarium. He is treated after the manner of a 
‘‘rising young composer,” and affords material for 
conversation and (Heaven save the mark!) for 
criticism. 

To musicians who can understand and appreciate 
Bacb, he is indeed a King of Men: his works speak in 
language little short of inspiration: they are reverenced 
because they are known, and the acquisition of such 


‘knowledge has probably been the labour and the solace 


of a life. How different this reverence fram the 
adulation of the devotees of Fashion, or the worshippers 
of Mammon, or—worse than either—of those who 
sacrifice the Good and True in Art at the shrine of 
their own Self-importance. 





A PERPETUAL MUSIC SCHOOL. 


Vita brevis, Ars longa est. There is nothing strange in 
this axiom, but it seems to us to have a peculiar appli- 
cability to Music and its professors. The art—or, 
according to South Kensington phraseology, the science 
—is never acquired. English musicians are always going 
to school—it would perhaps be more correct to say 
always playing at school. ‘There seem almost as many 
professors as pupils, and they are always beginning 
again. If there were anything that might be considered 
as established beyond cavil, it would seem to be our 
musical scale, which in its twofold form suffices to in- 
dicate all sounds that one cares to hear, if not all that 
are ever heard. But new views of this are continually 
put forth, and advocates of restriction and of addition 
equally assail what has done good service for centuries 
in all parts of the world, and would remodel the voice 
of nature and the human ear in order to construct 
some new form which should suit their ideas of perfec- 
tion and purity. It is fortunate that the theorizers are 
neither unanimous nor practical; fortunate that each 
rides his own hobby, and has no consideration for his 
neighbour's horse: and so in music as in other matters, 
the world makes the best of what it has—a wise if a 
compulsory resolve. 

In music there is nothing yet settled. Every teacher 
propounds a system of his own, and there is no general 
consent as to the earliest rudiments. The minutie of 
the musica] hornbook are still subjects of discussion : 
the Do is of doubtful location ; its neighbours of uncer- 
tain progression; all kinds of giants in the shape of 
imaginary difficulties are suggested—but they are not 
slain ; help is sought far off, when all that is wanted is 
the resolve to overcome them. 

Professor Sharpus will discourse learnedly one day on 
the number of lines which ought to form a stave; and will 
propound his dogmas with all the authority of a Celes- 
tial Chop or Papal Bull; in a day or two he will be 














found among the listening crowd who hang on the 
words of the great Dr. Dunderhead in his elaborate 
disse: tation on the proper use of Consecutive Fifths, a 
subject which long baffled the student but which the 
Doctor has settled—for himself. 

So afraid do some of our lights appear of modern 
progress, that they actually hark back to the obsolete, 
and would sacrifice the present for a mythical state in 
the past. Like the bric-a-brac hunter’s china-monster, 
the old and the ugly are peculiarly objects of delight 
to this type Of musician, whether in song, or dance, 
or playing on viols ; dreadful successions of single notes 
—distracting harmony—hideous instruments—or all 
these combined. 

We have uo fear of much retrogradation; but we 
should like a little more progress. Let us get away 
from the rudiments. Principiis obsta is an excellent 
motto—a good beginning is equal to half the course ; 
but it is not the end; and a good end would be sooner 
attained if there were less time wasted in starting. 








MR. ENGERT'S SOUND-IMPROVEMENT. 





Sound—in which the musician lives and moves, and 
has his being—has not yet been brought perfectly under 
control, notwithstanding the experiments of centuries, 
and the theoretical analyses, to which—especially in 
modern times—it has been subjected. There is no sound 
at all to the deaf, and the power of appreciating sound 
—its pitch and its intensity—differs greatly in indi- 
viduals, although the defect may not at all run in the 
direction of deafness. The ultra-refinement of hearing 
in the musician—who has diligently cultivated the gift 
with which nature has endowed him—would hardly be 
a blessing to some of us who have to pass our life in the 
midst of all kinds of discordant noises; but most people 
are anxious to hear as well as they can, and yet they can 
only hear indifferently or not at all when a great orator 
or singer,—au instrumental virtuoso,—a quartet, or a 
chorus, or even the full orchestra is before them— 
vividly sensible to the eye, but wretchedly indistinct to 
the ear. The increased size of our public halls and 
concert-rooms alone causes a heavy strain on the orator 
or vocalist, and an equal strain on the audience; and 
when to this are added the acoustical defects which 
seem inseparable from all such buildings, the import- 
ance of a remedy for such a state of things is self- 
evident. The architect, the engineer, the man of 
science, the upholsterer, have hitherto been baffled ; 
for in curing one defect they have commonly caused 
another. Rut a remedy seems to have been discovered 
by Mr. A. C. Engert, in the aid which he gives by supple- 
menting the vibration of the air by the suspension 
therein of certain resonant materials, which sustain 
and intensify the sound itself, consequently increasing 
its purity and its travelling power. The modus operandi 
of Mr. Engert consists in the suspension of thin steel 
plates properly arranged near the singer or player, or— 
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as may be required—at certain distances from the 
source of sound, the distance and position of the plates 
being modified according to circumstances. Tried on 
the small scale there can be no doubt that the sound is 
‘«improved ’—it is increased in power, and its quality 
becomes more pure and agreeable. The tone of a worn- 
out pianoforte becomes round, well sustained, and 
agreeable ; and the raucous baritone who in the inter- 
est of art volunteers a song might be mistaken for an 
operatic tenore robusto of long standing. Much of this 
may be owing to the direct influence on voice or instru- 
ment of the suspended plates; but the great advan- 
tage, we anticipate, will arise from their direct influ- 
ence on the vibratory medium—the air—by which the 
sound is conveyed to the audience. ‘This it appears 
can be regulated to a nicety by placing groups of plates 
in different parts of the orchestra, or of the auditorium ; 
which will be perfectly under control, and by which 
particular passages, or single instruments, may be 
brought out and emphasized at the will of the con- 
ductor. 

One thing may be assumed, that Mr. Engert has 
discovered an important principle, and has successfully 
applied it; and that in all probability it will be 
speedily developed so as to afford a simple and 
effectual remedy for the acoustic defects of most of our 
public halls and rooms—large and small. ‘I'his will 
be no little gain; but a much more extended applica- 
tion is possible, and must in time be attained. It is 
indeed probable that a new light may be thrown on the 
science of Acoustics, and that Mr. Engert’s plates way 
not only be found valuable adjuncts to musical instru- 
ments as they now exist, but may in some modifica- 
tion form an important integral part of the instruments. 
One very great advantage consists in the simplicity and 
cheapness of Mr. Engert’s invention. We hope to 
return to this subject in our next. 








The Atheneum states that the subscribers to the Grand Opéra 
in Paris who relied upon hearing M. Gounod’s new opera, “ Le 
T'ribut de Zamora,” before the year expired, are bitterly disap- 
pointed at M. Gounod’s request for a delay of six months, in 
order to give a greater musical development to the score. M. 
Vaucorbeil, without disguising how much he is disappointed by a 
postponement, which will create serious embarrassment, has 
agreed to the composer’s demand. M. Choudens, the publisher, 
will be still more inconvenienced. M. Ambroise Thomas declines to 
produce his ‘ Francoise de Rimini” before “* Le Tribut de Zamora.” 
The gossips in Paris say that M. Gounod, who had no reason to 
be pleased with the representations of the principal parts in his 
 Polyeucte” and “ Pauline,” thinks that by waiting he may obtain 
a new tenor, or a tenor of fame, and a popular prima donna to 
second Mdlle. Heilbron. Meanwhile, French singers who have 
good voices are joining the Italian lyric stage in Russia, England, 
Spain, &. M. Engel, of the Lyrique, and M. Vergnet, . of the 
Grand Opéra, have stated they will follow the Italian career. 





Mdme. Adelina Patti will leave Wales towards the end of 
October, to commence her tour in Germany before she sings in 
Vienna. 





. 
Madame Ristori, the great Italian tragédienne, has made en- 
gagements to appear at the Court Theatres of Berlin and various 
other German towns during the coming autumn. 


It is said that there is some probability of a selection of 
Thackeray’s private letters being published. Many of these epistles 
are adorned with sketches by the author full of that delicate and 
charming humour that the public has already seen in his legend 


of the “ Rose and the Ring,” a facsimile of which was published 
some years ago. 





Mr. Augustus Harris has taken a lease of Drury Lane Theatre 
for five years, and will open it at Christmas with a pantomime. 
Mr. Augustus Harris has had a large experience in theatrical work, 
both on his own account, and in conjunction with his father, and 
he starts on his new venture with every prospect of success, 





Rome will soon have a new theatre, thanks to the enterprise 
and spirit of a private citizen, Signor Domenico Costanzi. The 
architect is Signor Achille Sfondrini. It will be the largest and 
handsomest place of public entertainment in Rome, and may vie 
with the first theatres of Europe in point of size, comfort, and 
convenience. The chief Roman opera house, the Teatro Apollo, 
is in no respect equal to the requirements of an important capital. 
The new theatre is but a stone’s throw from the Via Nazionale, 
the new street leading from the Piazza in front of the railway 
station to the Piazza di Venezia at one extremity of the Corso. 
The building is isolated and has four frontages, giving easy access 
to carriages and pedestrians; and there are abundant means of 
egress from the auditorium. An iron curtain has been provided 
which can instantly and completely divide the stage from the front 
of the house. The ventilation is admirable—the air being renewed 
at the rate of twenty-five cubic métres per hour for each spectator : 
the heating and lighting will be perfect. The house will accommo- 
date upwards of three thousand spectators seated, and has s'and- 
ing room for about seven hundred more. It will contain, moreover, 
a restaurant, and a spacious concert hall, a great desideratum in 
Rome. The Teatro Costanzi will probably be opened tothe public 
during the approaching winter season, 





Messrs. C. Kegan Paul and Co., announce for early publication, 
in one large quarto volume, * Songs from the Published Works of 
Alfred Tennyson, D.C.L., Poet Laureate, with Musical Accompani- 
ments.” Amongst the names of composers who will contribute to the 
collection are those of Sir J. Benedict, Sir Herbert Oakeley, 
Messrs. Arthur Sullivan, Gounod, Otto Goldschmidt, Stanford, 
Joachim, Macfarren, Blumenthal, &e. ; whilst Mr. W. G. Cusins, 
Director of the Philharmonic Society, acts as Editor. 


The French Government are not willing that the Church should 
be strengthened by the use of military music, The band- 
masters have other troubles to deal with than the Marseillaise. 
They must not only be careful what they play, but also where they 
play. A band is always an attraction, and the Church is not 
above using it whenit can be got. Formerly most Church festivities 
included military music; but times have changed, and now 
the presence of a military band at any religious ceremony is viewed 
with distrust. A circular has been issued by the Minister of War, 
reminding Generals in command that the military bands were 
made for the army and not for the Church, and that it was only in 
very exceptional cases they should be allowed to take part in 
religious ceremonies. Unfortunately, all the Generals do not 
appear to have carried out the orders of General Gresley. At Lille, 
in particular, the Commander of the first corps d’armée seems to 
have made the exception the rule, and to have allowed his bands 
of music to play in all kinds of religious places. The Siécle and 
other Radical papers are angry, and call upon the War Minister to 
reprove the said Commander. 
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of Roses,” and Campana’s “ Birdie,” It was played by a 
young lady—we presume a débutante, who not only 
acquitted herself well, but did so under the most ad- 
verse circumstances possible. The fashionable craze 
can alone account for Bach's appearing thus at Academy 
and Aquarium. He is treated after the manner of a 
‘rising young composer,” and affords material for 
conversation and (Heaven save the mark!) for 
criticism. 

To musicians who can understand and appreciate 
Bach, he is indeed a King of Men: his works speak in 
language little short of inspiration: they are reverenced 
because they are known, and the acquisition of such 


‘knowledge has probably been the labour and the solace 


of a life. How different this reverence from the 
adulation of the devotees of Fashion, or the worshippers 
of Mammon, or—worse than either—of those who 
sacrifice the Good and True in Art at the shrine of 
their own Self-importance. 





= 


A PERPETUAL MUSIC SCHOOL. 


Vita brevis, Ars longa est. There is nothing strange in 
this axiom, but it seems to us to have a peculiar appli- 
cability to Music and its professors. The art—or, 
according to South Kensington phraseology, the science 
—is never acquired. English musicians are always going 
to school—it would perhaps be more correct to say 
always playing at school. ‘There seem almost as many 
professors as pupils, and they are always beginning 
again. If there were anything that might be considered 
as established beyond cavil, it would seem to be our 
musical scale, which in its twofold form suffices to in- 
dicate all sounds that one cares to hear, if not all that 
are ever heard. But new views of this are continually 
put ferth, and advocates of restriction and of addition 
equally assail what has done good service for centuries 
in all parts of the world, and would remodel the voice 
of nature and the human ear in order to construct 
some new form which should suit their ideas of perfec- 
tion and purity. It is fortunate that the theorizers are 
neither unanimous nor practical; fortunate that each 
rides his own hobby, and has no consideration for his 
neighbour's horse: and so in music as in other matters, 
the world makes the best of what it has—a wise if a 
compulsory resolve. 

In music there is nothing yet settled. Every teacher 
propounds a system of his own, and there is no general 
consent as to the earliest rudiments. The minutie of 
the musica] hornbook are still subjects of discussion : 
the Do is of doubtful location ; its neighbours of uncer- 
tain progression; all kinds of giants in the shape of 
imaginary difficulties are suggested—but they are not 
slain ; help is sought far off, when all that is wanted is 
the resolve to overcome them. 

Professor Sharpus will discourse learngdly one day on 
the number of lines which ought to form a stave; and will 
propound his dogmas with all the authority of a Celes- 
tial Chop or Papal Bull; in a day or two he will be 











found among the listening crowd who hang on the 
words of the great Dr. Dunderhead in his elaborate 
disse: tation on the proper use of Consecutive Fifths, a 
subject which long baffled the student but which the 
Doctor has settled—for himself. 

So afraid do some of our lights appear of modern 
progress, that they actually hark back to the obsolete, 
and would sacrifice the present for a mythical state in 
the past. Like the bric-a-brac hunter’s china-monster, 
the old and the ugly are peculiarly objects of delight 
to this type of musician, whether in song, or dance, 
or playing on viols ; dreadful successions of single notes 
—distracting harmony—hideous instruments—or all 
these combined. 

We have no fear of much retrogradation; but we 
should like a little more progress. Let us get away 
from the rudiments. Principiis obsta is an excellent 
motto—a good beginning is equal to half the course ; 
but it is not the end; and a good end would be sooner 
attained if there were less time wasted in starting. 











MR. ENGERT'’S SOUND-IMPROVEMENT. 





Sound—in which the musician lives and moves, and 
has his being—has not yet been brought perfectly under 
control, notwithstanding the experiments of centuries, 
and the theoretical analyses, to which—especially in 
modern times—it has been subjected. There is no sound 
at all to the deaf, and the power of appreciating sound 
—its pitch and its intensity—differs greatly in indi- 
viduals, although the defect may not at all run in the 
direction of deafness, The ultra-refinement of hearing 
in the musician—who has diligently cultivated the gift 
with which nature has endowed him—would hardly be 
a blessing to some of us who have to pass our life in the 
midst of all kinds of discordant noises; but most people 
are anxious to hear as well as they can, and yet they can 
only hear indifferently or not at all when a great orator 
or singer,—au instrumental virtuoso,—a quartet, or a 
chorus, or even the full orchestra is before them— 
vividly sensible to the eye, but wretchedly indistinct to 
the ear. The increased size of our public halls and 
concert-rooms alone causes a heavy strain on the orator 
or vocalist, and an equal strain on the audience; and 
when to this are added the acoustical defects which 
seem inseparable from all such buildings, the import- 
ance of a remedy for such a state of things is self- 
evident. The architect, the engineer, the man of 
science, the upholsterer, have hitherto been baffled ; 
for in curing one defect they have commonly caused 
another. Kut a remedy seems to have been discovered 


by Mr. A. C, Engert, in the aid which he gives by supple- 
menting the vibration of the air by the suspension 
therein of certain resonant materials, which sustain 
and intensify the sound itself, consequently increasing 
its purity and its travelling power. The modus operandi 
of Mr. Engert consists in the suspension of thin steel 
plates properly arranged near the singer or player, or— 
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as may be required—at certain distances from the 
source of sound, the distance and position of the plates 


being modified according to circumstances. Tried on 
the small scale there can be no doubt that the sound is 
‘‘ improved ’—it is increased in power, and its quality 
becomes more pure and agreeable. The tone of a worn- 
out pianoforte becomes round, well sustained, and 
agreeable ; and the raucous baritone who in the inter- 
est of art volunteers a song might be mistaken for an 
operatic tenore robusto of long standing. Much of this 
may be owing to the direct influence on voice or instru- 
ment of the suspended plates; but the great advan- 
tage, we anticipate, will arise from their direct influ- 
ence on the vibratory medium—the air—by which the 
sound is conveyed to the audience. This it appears 
can be regulated to # nicety by placing groups of plates 
in different parts of the orchestra, or of the auditorium ; 
which will be perfectly under control, and by which 
particular passages, or single instruments, may be 
brought out and emphasized at the will of the con- 
ductor. 

One thing may be assumed, that Mr. Engert has 
discovered an important principle, and has successfully 
applied it; and that in all probability it will be 
speedily developed so as to afford a simple and 
effectual remedy for the acoustic defects of most of our 
public halls and rooms—large and small. ‘his will 
be no little gain; but a much more extended applica- 
tion is possible, aud must in time be attained. It is 
indeed probable that a new light may be thrown on the 
science of Acoustics, and that Mr. Engert’s plates may 
not only be found valuable adjuncts to musical instru- 
ments as they now exist, but may in some modifica- 
tion form an important integral part of the instruments. 
One very great advantage consists in the simplicity aud 
cheapness of Mr. Engert’s invention. We hope to 
return to this subject in our next. 








The Atheneum states that the subscribers to the Grand Opéra 
in Paris who relied upon hearing M. Gounod's new opera, “ Le 
Tribut de Zamora,” before the year expired, are bitterly disap- 
pointed at M. Gounod’s request for a delay of six months, in 
order to give a greater musical development to the score. M. 
Vaucorbeil, without disguising how much he is disappointed by a 
postponement, which will create serious embarrassment, has 
agreed to the composer’s demand. M. Choudens, the publisher, 
will be still more inconvenienced. M. Ambroise Thomas declines to 
produce his “‘ Francoise de Rimini” before ‘* Le Tribut de Zamora.” 
The gossips in Paris say that M. Gounod, who had no reason to 
be pleased with the representations of the principal parts in his 
* Polyeucte”’ and “* Pauline,” thinks that by waiting he may obtain 
a new tenor, or a tenor of fame, and a popular prima donna to 
second Mdlle. Heilbron. Meanwhile, French singers who have 
good voices are joining the Italian lyric stage in Russia, England, 
Spain, &. M. Engel, of the Lyrique, and M. Vergnet,. of the 
Grand Opéra, have stated they will follow the Italian career. 





Mdme. Adelina Patti will leave Wales towards the end of 
October, to commence her tour in Germany before she sings in 
Vienna. 














———————_—_—__— 

Madame Ristori, the great Italian tragédienne, has made en- 
gagements to appear at the Court Theatres of Berlin and various 
other German towns during the coming autumn. 


It is said that there is some probability of a selection of 
Thackeray’s private letters being published. Many of these epistles 
are adorned with sketches by the author full of that delicate and 
charming humour that the public has already seen in his legend 
of the “ Rose and the Ring,” a facsimile of which was published 
some years ago. 





Mr. Augustus Harris has taken a lease of Drury Lane Theatre 
for five years, and will open it at Christmas with a pantomime. 
Mr. Augustus Harris has had a large experience in theatrical work, 
both on his own account, and in conjunction with his: father, and 
he starts on his new venture with every prospect of success, 





Rome will soon have a new theatre, thanks to the enterprise 
and spirit of a private citizen, Signor Domenico Costanzi. The 
architect is Signor Achille Sfondrini. It will be the largest and 
handsomest place of public entertainment in Rome, and may vie 
with the first theatres of Europe in point of size, comfort, and 
convenience. The chief Roman opera house, the Teatro Apollo, 
is in no respect equal to the requirements of an important capital. 
The new theatre is but a stone’s throw from the Via Nazionale, 
the new street leading from the Piazza in front of the railway 
station to the Piazza di Venezia at one extremity of the Corso. 
The building is isolated and has four frontages, giving easy access 
to carriages and pedestrians; and there are abundant means of 
egress from the auditorium. An iron curtain has been provided 
which can instantly and completely divide the stage from the front 
of the house. The ventilation is admirable—the air being renewed 
at the rate of twenty-five cubic métres per hour for each spectator : 
the heating and lighting will be perfect. The house will accommo- 
date upwards of three thousand spectators seated, and has s'and- 
ing room for about seven hundred more. It will contain, moreover, 
a restaurant, and a spacious concert hall, a great desideratum in 
Rome. The Teatro Costanzi will probably be opened tothe public 
during the approaching winter season. 





Messrs. C. Kegan Paul and Co., announce for early publication, 
in one large quarto volume, ‘“ Songs from the Published Works of 
Alfred Tennyson, D.C.L., Poet Laureate, with Musical Accompani- 
ments.” Amongst the names of composers who will contribute to the 
collection are those of Sir J. Benedict, Sir Herbert Oakeley, 
Messrs. Arthur Sullivan, Gounod, Otto Goldschmidt, Stanford, 
Joachim, Macfarren, Blumenthal, &c. ; whilst Mr. W. G. Cusins, 
Director of the Philharmonic Society, acts as Editor. 


The French Government are not willing that the Church should 
be strengthened by the use of military music. The band- 
masters have other troubles to deal with than the Marseillaise. 
They must not only be careful what they play, but also where they 
play. A band is always an attraction, and the Church is not 
above using it whenit can be got. Formerly most Church festivities 
included military music; but times have changed, and now 
the presence of a military band at any religious ceremony is viewed 
with distrust. A circular has been issued by the Minister of War, 
reminding Generals in command that the military bands were 
made for the army and not for the Church, and that it was only in 
very exceptional cases they should be allowed to take part in 
religious ceremonies. Unfortunately, all the Generals do not 
appear to have carried out the orders of General Gresley. At Lille, 
in particular, the Commander of the first corps d’armée seems to 
have made the exception the rule, and to have allowed his bands 
of music to play in all kinds of religious places. The Siécle and 
other Radical papers are angry, and call upon the War Minister to 
reprove the said Commander. 
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The Sunday Organ Recitals at the Royal Albert Hall, which 
have been so well attended, were terminated for the season on the 
3lst August by a performance given by Mr. A. L. Tamplin, 
at which 7000 persons were present. 


The performances of sacred music on Sunday evenings at 
Archdeacon Dunbar’s church, St. Andrew’s, Tavistock Place, 
will be now continued permanently under the direction of Mr. 
Stedman, with band, choral and solo singers. In the list of 
works promised will be found Mozart’s “* Requiem,” Rossini’s 
* Stabat Mater,’ and Mendelssohn’s “ Lauda Sion,” in addi- 
tion to the ‘* Messiah,” the ‘* Creation,” the ‘* Last Judgment,” 
** St. Paul,” the ** Hymn of Praise,” &c. 





The engagements made by Mr. Mapleson for his company 
in the United States include the following :—Sopranos, Mdme. 
Gerster, Mdlles. Valleria and Ambre; contraltos, Mdlles. 
Carey and Robiati, and Mdme. Démeric Lablache; tenors, MM. 
Campanini and Runcio; basses, MM. Galassi, Del Puente, David, 
and Behrens; with Signor Arditi as conductor. The company 
were to start early in October, but that date has been slightly 
anticipated. Verdi's ‘‘Aida” will be produced with the same 
mounting as at Her Majesty’s Theatre, and the part of Aida 
will be taken by Mdlle. Alwina Valleria. 





The death of Roger, the once famous tenor, is announced, 
Roger was a charming artiste, but he was unlucky. At the Opera 
Comique, where he won his brightest laurels, he was a triton 
among minnows, and achieved great and deserved reputation. 
But he was ambitious, and migrated to the Grand Opera, which 
was unsuited to his style, and which ruined his charming mellow 
voice, which had not the strength to cope with the “crash and 
bang ”’ style of the band of the Academy of Music. He played and 
sang the chief part in the ‘* Prophéte” when it was first produced 
in Paris, with Mdme. Viardot as Fides. This lady had long lost 
her voice, and Roger’s was utterly ruined by the effort. He con- 
tinued singing, however, but in 1869 he blew off his hand while 
out shooting, and though he returned to the stage subsequently 
with an artificial limb, and was received indulgently, he found out 
it would not do and retired. He became a victim to that remedy, 
now s0 common—punctures of morphine—and died on Sept. 13 
from exhaustion. It is many years since Roger first appeared in 
the ‘“‘ Eclair” and ‘‘ Zampa.” His voice was then the very ideal 
of music, but he was not a tragedian, and his voice and style may 
be best deseribed as sweet and mellow without tartnesss or strength. 
He flew at game beyond his reach. He was at home with Adam, 
Herold, and Auber. He would attempt Meyerbeer, and this, quite 
as much as his gun accident, brought him to grief. M. Roger was 
only sixty-three years of age. 





It would seem that a conductor was not easily found by 
Mr. Mapleson to conduct his autumn season. Mr. John Hill, the 
husband of Mdme. Ilma di Murska, and formerly a member of Sir 
Michael Costa’s orchestra—Signor Franceschi—Mr. Armit—and 
Mr. Mapleson himself have been named for the post. 





Mr. Arthur O’Leary writes truly and to the purpose concerning 
English songs and song-writers:—‘t There isa broad distinction 
to be drawn between ‘English songs’ and ‘ popular ballads.’ 
It need hardly be maintained that the song-writers of England 
are sufficiently conversant with the genius of their language 
to be able to set it. . . . . High-class songs by English 


writers are left unsung, and consequently remain unknown, 
because singers, not content with the fees they receive for 
their services, must needs have a royalty on each copy of the 
ballad they introduce besides. To this abominable system we 
owe it that English concert programs contain either miserable 
ditties of the Claribel school or foreign importations of question- 
able value. It is so firmly established, however, that an English 








song to which a royalty is not attached has no chance of being 
heard. How seldom, too, do we hear the fine songs of Schubert 
and the great composers of Germany? How can public taste im- 
prove when, instead of endeavouring to elevate it, singers thrive 
on the frivolous taste they help to perpetuate?” Mr. O'Leary 
omits to notice that if these ‘‘ high-class songs * were sung, the 
public would not care for them, per se ; they might perhaps tolerate 
them for the sake of the singer. There are too many song-writers, 
too few singers. And there is no “ discriminating audience” in 
such matters. The problem is to find good songs by Conscientious 
Composers who cultivate High Art; Eminent Publishers, who are 
indifferent equally to Profit and Loss, or with a penchant for the 
latter ; Great Singers who delight in surmounting obstacles gratis ; 
and lastly an Appreciative Audience—and Unanimous. The great 
evil asregards vocal music is the monopoly of half-a-dozen singers, 
who now, thanks to telegraphs and railways, can do all the work 
of the United Kingdom. In some cases the singer’s remuneration 
is out of all proportion to the natural endowment or professional 
attainment. A similar state of things to the present has long ob- 
tained, and as far as we can see there is little prospect of it being 
abrogated or even modified. 


— 


A bright little farce, or revue, just brought out at the Palais 
Royal, has given rise to an amusing incident. An agitation was 
set on foot, now a long time ago, to rescind the regulation which 
debars members of the dramatic: profession from receiving the 
Legion of Honour until after they have left the stage, a regulation 
which deprives actors like M. Got, M. Coquelin, and others from 
wearing the bit of red ribbon in their button-hole which all French- 
men so devoutly covet. This exclusion of the stage is a curious 
illustration of the practical value of the principle of equality which 
Frenchmen talk so much about. The authors of the Palais Royal 
piece have made fun of this yearning of comedians for the Red 
Ribbon. Whereon it is related that M. Coquelin, of the Thédtre 
Frangais, went to see them, ordered them to expunge the 
scene, but only got laughed at for his pains. There is a 
political element in the business, and M. Coquelin, who is 
believed to be intimate with M. Gambetta, is said to have 
threatened the Palais Royal playwright with the displeasure of his 
powerful friend. If this be true, M. Coqnelin has acted foolishly, 
and the ridicule he has incurred should teach him to confine him- 
self to the profession he cultivates so successfully and be content 
to wait until the ruban rouge comes to him naturally in the course 
of time. 





On September 12, at Naples, the monument to Thalberg was 
unveiled. The statue of the great pianist is the work of Monte- 
verde, one of the first sculptors of the day, and has been presented 
to the city by Madame Thalberg, Born in Geneva in 1812, 
Thalberg died in Naples in 1871. He married the daughter of 
the celebrated artist Lablache, and has been fortunate in receiving 
honours not conceded to the many musical geniuses of whom 
Naples can boast. The basement as well as the figure of the 
statue are of white marble, but of different tints. The maestro is 
represented near a stool by a pianoforte; the right arm is 
extended, and the left hand is inserted in the pocket of the panta- 
loons; the coat is closed over the breast by two buttons. The 
likeness of the head is perfect, and the sentiment expressed in it 
is admirable—the sentiment of a tranquil mind and high intelli- 
gence with that character of ideality which seems to be the 
speciality of great musicians. An orchestra was erected, and was 
under the direction of the Maestro Cesi, almost the only and the 
most attached pupil of Thalberg. On the arrival of the Syndic 
the Royal Hymn was played, and this was followed by the overture 
to the opera of ‘* Florinda.” The statue was then uncovered, and 
presented to the Syndic. One or two speeches were made, and 
the proceedings closed with the “ Ballata” of another opera of 
Thalberg, “‘ Maria Christina,” and a graceful “ Tarantella” of 
Cesi’s. 
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THE LATE BARON TAYLOR. 





This really great and good man has gone to his rest, 
after having spent a lifetime in working for the benefit 
of his fellow-creatures, particularly in founding and 
aiding institutions connected with Art, and in affording 
encouragement to all pursuits which tend to advance 
and ennoble the human race. The following sketch of 
his career appears in the Athanewm of Sept. 18 :— 
“« The patriarchal philanthropist of Paris is no more. 
Baron Taylor died last Saturday (Sept. 6th) in his 
ninety-first year. For the greater part of his life he 
worked laboriously for the promotion of the musical 
and dramatic art, and in the support of numerous 
charitable associations connected therewith. His 
family, English originally on his father’s side, Belgian 
on that of his mother, settled in France, in which 
country the Baron (born in Brussels) was elucated. 
He was connected with the courts of tl e first Napoleon, 
Louis XVIII., Charles X., Louis Philippe, and eventu- 
ally with the two Republics, not as a politician or 
courtier, but as a musical amateur, striving to enlist 
every form of government in the cause of progress and 
of charity. Trained at the Ecole Polytechnique, he 
reached in the army the rank of chefd’escadron. He was 
at one time Commissioner (Director) of the Théatre 
Frangais, reviving the‘ Marriage of Figaro,’ and producing 
the ‘ Ernani’ of M. Victor Hugo. He was ever founding 
or superintending al! kinds of societies and institutions 
to benefit men of letters, actors, musicians, and 
painters ; he carried a measure for the preservation of 
national monuments ; through his influence the Luxor 
monument was imported from Egypt. His great in- 
stitution is the Association des Artistes Music‘e.s, 
which he founded in 1843—a most prosperous and 
admirable institute, recognised as an ‘ etablissement 
d’utilite publique’ by the President of the French 
Republic on the 31st of May, 1876. Baron Taylor 
retained the presidency of the Association up to his 
death, and attended the annual meeting in 1878; every 
musician of note in Paris is an official, and the Associa- 
tion has branches with committees in Algiers and in 
the chief provinces in Frarce; there are also foreign 
correspondents. It is a vast machinery, in which 
eminent men of all professions co-operate. Such has 
been its success that a large property in the funds has 
been collected. Baron Taylor was a commander of 
the Legion of Honour, member of the Institute, and 
formerly a senator. His administrative ability was of 
the highest order, and he was one of the most liberal 
of benefactors to the human race.” It is not often 
that two such men as Sir Rowland Hill and Baron 
Taylor are almost simultaneously called to their rest. 

Baron's Taylor’s funeral took place on Sept. 16. 
As he was a senator under the Empire the Govern- 
ment did not give him a State funeral, although, as he 
devoted his time and energy to the interests of the State, 
of art and literature, and died a poor man, it would 
have been a graceful recognition of his great and disin- 
terested services. The artistic and literary world, 
however, mustered in force, and all who have a name in 
France connected with the pen, the brush, and the 
chisel followed his hearse, together with many thousands 
of the obscurer members of the liberal arts, who fully 
appreciate all that this energetic gentleman did to 
improve their condition. It rained heavily when the 
immense cortége left Baron Taylor's modest house in 








the Rue de Bondy, but the weather cleared up after the 
funeral service, and many thousands more joined on 
the way to Pére la Chaise. The Band of the Garde 
Republicaine headed the procession, and a detachment 
of infantry paid military honours to the deceased, who 
once wore the epaulet himself, and was entitled to a 
military tribute as a member of the Legion of Honour, 
Speeches were made over the grave, one of the eu- 
logists being M. Alexandre Dumas, fils, who feelingly 
remarked that when his father was young and friend- 
less Baron Taylor recognised his latent genius, and 
opened to him the career in which he achieved such 
signal success. 





STATE AID TO THEATRES versus SELF HELP. 


[The question of State Aid to Theatres has been 
recently much discussed, but the following letter 
practically exhausts the subject]. Those who ad- 
vocate subsidies to theatres desire two things hav- 
ing no necessary connection with each other— 
firstly, the establishment of a national theatre, par- 
tially supported by the State; and secondly, a school of 
elocution in connection with it, that is to say, a dual 
institution, like the Comedie Francaise and the Con- 
servatoire. These two things, in my humble opinion, 
stand on very different footings. State aid to the 
theatre is on many grounds unadvisable; a self- 
supporting school of elocution would be a great gain to 
the Stage. 

The objections to a subsidised theatre are numerous, 
Firstly it would in no way advance art in the way its 
advocates seem to think, for it would simply be a hot- 
bed of jobbery and favouritism ; the best actors would 
stand aloof from it, and incompetence would reign 
supreme. We have seen what Government patronage 
has done at South Kensington, while the representative 
character of the Royal Academy and the performance 
of its functions as a teaching body are both open to 
grave question. It is childish to suppose that an insti- 
tution like the Comedie Francaise is to be created by a 
vote of the House of Commons and an addition to the 
estimates ; while, as this is a practical question, what 
is to be the amount of the subsidy which would tempt 
Mr. Irving, Mr. Bancroft, and Mr. Hare, for example, 
to join forces, and which would enrol Messrs. James 
and Thorne and Mr. Wyndham under the same banner ? 
I do not mean to say, of course, that we should want 
all these people at a national theatre ; but, at the same 
time, theatrical salaries are rising every year, and it 
would need a very large outlay to gather together a 
really representative company, even if it were feasible ; 
while I contend that it would be impossible. It would 
be easy enough, doubtless, to start a national theatre 
with a grant of public money, and an imposing array 
of names such as those, for example, as were paraded 
when the Albert Hall and the Westminster Aquarium 
were opened ; but the company would be composed of 
the class of histrions who attended the last Shake- 
spearean celebration at Stratford, and not the recognised 
leaders of the profession, who would be engaged 
elsewhere. Notat all, say the advocates of a subsidised 
theatre. It would be an honour to play in such a 
company, just as the position of Socictaire of the 
Comédie Francaise is the Blue Riband of the stage in 
France. But that is begging the question. It would 
be all very well if the formation of such a company 
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were possible ; but that is just the point at issue, and I 
contend that it is a sheer impossibility to establish such 
an institution of a genuinely representative character in 
this country. But I will go still further. Supposing 
a company to be got together of a fairly respectable 
character, what is it going to do beyond what is being 
done now? Shall we have Shakespeare acted with 
more care and elaboration than is bestowed upon him 
at the Lyceum? Shall we see a modern comedy 
presented with more perfection than ‘* New Men and Old 
Acres” was at the Court? Shall we have greater at- 
tention to artistic detail as well as ensemble than is 
shown at the Prince of Wales's? Or will melodrama 
be more efficiently put before the public than is the 
case just now at the Princess's? ‘‘ The theatre is ir- 
resistible, organise the theatre,” cries Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, in a recent number of The Nineteenth Century, 
but before we commence an undertaking which would 
be difficult and costly, and me judice a failure, let us be 
quite sure that we are going to gain anything by it. 
l’orm a company, says enthusiastic Mr. Arnold, out of 
the materials ready to your hand in many good actors, 
get a grant from the Science and Art Department, and 
give them Drury-lane; the latter a suggestion which 
shows how wildly these theorists talk, for a theatre of 
such a size is necessarily fatal to the delicate lights and 
shades of good acting, and is only fit for plays wherein 
opportunities of dramatic display are subordinated to 
the exhibition of spectacular effects. Thus, then, it is 
earnestly to be hoped that we have heard the last of 
this demand for a subsidised theatre, which breaks out 
occasionally ; for, to sum up, it is not necessary; it 
would be an asylum for the incompetent, the home of 
the homeless actor; it would be ruled after a fashion 
which would produce innumerable heartburnings in a 
profession already too much given to jealousy; and 
finally, there is about as much chance of obtaining a 
grant for such a purpose as for the establishment of a 
Retreat for broken-down Bookmakers in the Mountains 
of the Moon. 

It is a very different matter when we come to con- 
sider the advisability of establishing a school of 
elocution and declamation, and here I venture to think 
most of those who know anything about the stage will 
agree with me that such an institution would be invalu- 
able. ‘There is nothing, indeed, so sorely needed by 
nine English actors aud actresses out of ten as a 
systematic training in elocution. This was remarked 
by one of the most accomplished masters of the art 
among the French Company which recently visited us, 
M. Got, himself a professor at the Conservatoire, and 
it will be admitted by all who know anything about 
the stage. Nor is it to be wondered at, for where has 
the aspirant to stage honours the chance of learning 
his profession now-a-days? There are one or two old 
actors, who teach elocution after a fashion, and their 
advice has no doubt a certain value; and there are 
other teachers, blind leaders of the blind, who entrap 
amateurs and promise engagements to confiding young 
women, which are found on the Greek Calends. Where 
is @ young man or woman to learn elocution and the 
art of acting at the present moment? ‘Time was when 
there were good stock companies in certain parts of 
the country; like that, for example, at the Theatre 
Royal, Bristol, where, if I mistake not, Mrs. Bancroft 
and Mrs. Kendal received their early teaching, but 
these are things of the past. The country theatres rely 








upon the travelling companies which start from London 
and only keep a few people to support the stars, except 
at pantomime time, when they accept reinforcements 
from the music-halls; and the old circuits exist no 
more. Thus it happens that one of the most difficult 
of all arts has to be picked up haphazard, and people 
are pitchforked on the stage to learn their busi- 
ness as best they may. You cannot of course teach 
genius. Miss Ellen Terry cannot communicate that 
magnetic power with which she sways an audience to 
tears at her will. Mrs. Bancroft is unable to make 
another woman mistress of her own inimitable art in the 
highest réles of comedy. Messrs. Irving and Warner 
cannot teach the impressive realism they exhibit in 
‘* The Bells’ and in ‘* Drink.” Bat a great deal can be 
taught, and as a matter of fact nothing is taught; and 
it is just because it would be of inestimable benefit to the 
stage that there should be some systematic education 
for it attainable that all lovers of dramatic art would 
welcome the prospect of a school of elecution, modelled 
on that of the Conservatoire in Paris. The details of 
such a genuine Dramatic College, which would worthily 
efface the remembrance of the fiasco at Woking, would 
be easily arranged. It is needless to say that to accom- 
plish anything at all its professors must be people who 
occupy the highest positions on the stage, while the 
subordinate teachers would be carefully selected by 
them. Nor would such a College lack pupils, while 
those who have attained the full measure of histrionic 
success might thus gracefully pay a debt of gratitude 
to the stage by instructing others in the delightful 
art in which they have won both honour and emolu- 
ment.—I am, &c., } a Med 
Garrick Club, Sept. 16. 





DRAMA. 





After being closed for a week for renovation the Globe 
Theatre reopened ou Sept. 6 with ‘* Les Cloches de Corne- 
ville,” the 512th performance of this charming work in 
London. There were several changes in the cast. 
The part of Germaine was played by Miss Laura Clement, 
with a grace that elicited much applause, and her 
rendering of the music was marked by taste and feeling ; 
Miss Clara Thompson played Serpolette with animation 
and briskness. Mr. Wilford Morgan sang the music of 
the Marquis in good style, aud Mr. Frederick Darrell's 
acting and singing told well in the character of Greni- 
cheux. Mr. Shiel Barry reappeared as Gaspard, and in 
the dramatic incident of the second act, where he is 
surprised by the ghosts, again riveted the attention of 
the audience? by bis vivid portrayal of extreme fright, 
Mr. Righton made the most of his opportunities as the 
Bailie. Both band and chorus were as effective as 
before. The opera was preceded by the farce of ‘* The 
Happy Man,” in which Mr. Shiel Barry, as Paddy 
Murphy, provoked much laughter. 

The reopening of the Duke's Theatre on Sept. 6 was 
marked by the 200th representation of Mr. Paul Merritt's 
“ New Babylon.” ‘The original company, after having 
visited the Surrey, the Standard, and the Park, are once 
more at home in Holborn. ‘The house was crowded, 
and the principal actors and scenes were received with 
deafening applause. 

At the Lyceum on Sept. 20 Mr. Irving opened his 
second season with “ The Bells.” A large audience ac-. 
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corded him a most cordial greeting when, in the garb 
of Mathias, he entered his house to receive congratula- 
tions on his safe return from a perilous journey. Mr. 
Irving played with his usual energy and care. Each 
phase of the character was depicted with undiminished 
effect, and in the trial scene the attention of the audience 
was riveted as completely as of old. Other parts were 
sustained, as before, by Miss Alma Murray, Miss 
Pauncefort, Mr. F. Cooper, Mr. C. Cooper, and Mr. 
Johnson. Mr. Irving was twice called before the cur- 
tain, but the audience wanted an address, and sum- 
moned him a third time. He then thanked them for 
the kindly reception they had given him. He had 
thought of them many times while he had been away, 
because he found that his audience never broke their 
word. He had had a very pleasant time while he had 
been away, for he had enjoyed almost continuous sun- 
shine each day, and he hoped they had done the same! 
During his holiday he had read carefully through two 
of the productions he had named on the last occasion 
he had addressed the audience, and he had decided to 
bring out ‘ The Merchant of Venice” instead of “ The 
Stranger.” He believed his audience would like the 
Shakesperean play better than the other. In concln- 
sion, he said, he should be very pleased to see them at the 
revival of ‘ The Iron Chest,” which was a capital play, 
and some pains had been taken to represent it with the 
utmost care. It was always a gratification on a first 
night to see so many of the friends as he now saw 
around him. Mr. Irving retired amidst enthusiastic 
applause. The drama was preceded by the farce of 
‘* The Boarding School” (represented by Miss Florence 
Terrv, Miss Myra Holme, Miss Pauncefort, Mr. Barnes, 
Mr. Elwood, and a bevy of damsels to impersonate the 
schoolgirls), and was followed by an original comedietta 
by Mr. A. W. Pinero, entitled ‘* Daisy's Escape.’ The 
latter piece illustrates the perplexity of Daisy White, a 
young girl who, desiring to quit her guardian, elopes 
with a man of whom she is not desperately enamoured. 
On their way to an adjacent town where the marriage 
is to take place, Daisy meets a former lover, with whom 
she had quarrelled in a fit of pique, and naturally 
enough the old affection returns with redoubled force. 
In the result the sweetheart of other days obtains Daisy's 
hand. The piece is lively and well written, and was 
well played. Miss Alma Murray was Juisy, Mr. Pinero 
was the suitor, and Mr. I’. Cooper was the old sweetheart. 
The audience were delighted, and the author was called 
at the conclusion. 

At the Olympic on Sept. 20 ‘‘ H.M.S Pinafore” was 
given with two changes in the cast—Mdme. Pauline Rita 
appearing as Josephine, and Mr. Fleming Norton taking 
the prominent character of Sir Joseph Porter. Mdme. 
Pauline Rita’s performance of Josephine was quite 
satisfactory ; her delivery of the music was tasteful and 
sympathetic ; she was encored in her first air, ‘“ Sorry 
the heart,” Mr. Fleming Norton proved himself equal 
to the character of the assertive First Lord, and soon 
won the good opinion of the audience. 

At the Imperial Theatre on Sept. 22 Miss Litton 
revived Farquhar’s comedy, ‘‘ The Beaux’ Stratagem,” 
with the greatest success. The vitality of the old work 
was proved beyond doubt, and it will likely be 
attractive for some time. The play was written a short 
time before Farquhar’s death, at the age of thirty, and 
he died during the run of the piece. In the original 
cast were Wilks, Bowen, and Colley Cibber ; while the 





chief female part was sustained by Mrs. Oldfield, a 
proteyée of Farquhar, who was an actress of such 
celebrity that she was buried in Westminster Abbey. 
The following prologue, written by Mr. Clement Scutt, 
was spoken by Mrs. Stirling :— 


“ A play by Farquhar, gentleman and wit! 
Here is the text, in honest Saxon writ, 
Old-fashioned it may be, but still I think 
Its lines are scored with sympathetic ink, 
For here embodied is the latest breath 
Of youth and humour, solemnised by death ! 


= 


Farquhar’s ‘ Beaux’ Stratagem!’ turn down the page, 
Read it, and prove your educated age ! 

Ring up the curtain, if you care to know 

Our English hfe two centuries ago, 

Its wit, its banter, unaffectedness, 

Its force of epigram, and grace of dress ; 

Shake Farquhbar’s honest hand, ’tis not kid-gloved, 
And learn how men have lied, and women loved! 
If we refuse to emphasize mistakes 

That take court-gallants for abandoned rakes, 

Old comedy will live ; it dies, we find, 

Seen in the mirror of a muddy mind ; 

*Tis with the prudes you all should pick a quarrel, 
Who smirk dnd say, ‘ Old plays are so immoral!’ 


Are we so nice to-day that we must snub 

The gentle Gibbet, the sagacious Scrub ? 

May not pure eyes gaze on Dorinda’s charms, 
Or see sweet Sullen fall in Archer's arms? 
Morality is dumb! or she would trace 

A text in Cherry’s tongue, and Boniface ; 
Would preach a sermon on the marriage knot 
That bound pure woman to a drunked sot ! 
Here’s of intrigue, love, robbery, a county full, 
And as for curing ills —trust Lady Bountiful. 


- 
= 


Come now to Farquhar. Ladies, have you read 

This play was written on his dying bed ? 

Each scene, each act, each character, each part, 
Were touched with life blood from the author's heart, 
Who laughing lived, and laughing dared to die, 
Leaving his orphan girls this legacy. 

Is this a man, my sisters, who would seek 

To raise a blush upon a modest cheek ? 

Does not the author’s self appeal to you— 

Soldier and gentleman—and actor, too? 


And we, the artists of a later time, 

Claim modest mention in the prologue’s rhyme, 
Well may we tremble when we stand alone, 
Last representatives of giants gone. 

Garrick and Bannister before us flit, 

Charles Kemble’s grace and little Keeley’s wit, 
The mighty Elliston, fair Glover's sport, 

The mirth of Jordan, style of Davenport! 

All are departed ! gone to speechless rest, 

And we are left to act—and do our best ! 

“* Give us your faith ! ambition is no sin ! 

You'll hear the play ? Ring up then, and begin,” 


The plot of The “‘ Beaus’ Stratayem” need not be given 
in detail. Sullen, Aimwell, and Archer, Mrs. Sullen 
and Cherry, Dorinda, Gibbet, and Scrub may be left 
to tell their own story. Messrs. W. Farren and F. F. 
Edgar, as Archer aud Aimwell, admirably reproduce 
old-world manners; Mr, Ryder as Sullen shows the 
characteristic of a boorish husband to perfection. Mr. 
Bannister, as Foiyard, the Irishman who passes as a 
French priest, acts cleverly, and does not overstep the 
author’s sketch. Mr. Kyrle Bellew played the high- 
wayman Gibbet; Mr, Everill was the landlord 
Boniface, and as Scrub Mr. Lionel Brough is comic 
in the highest degree. Miss Litton played Mrs. 
Sullen with grace and finish; and Dorinda had a good 
exponent in Miss Meyrick. Miss Carlotta Addison, as 





Cherry Boniface, acted with much humour; and Mrs. 
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Stirling made a great deal of Lady Bountiful, without 
ever overstepping the limits of high refinewent. The 
scenery, by Mr. Perkins, is appropriate and artistic ; 
much care has been bestowed upon costume and 
decoration. The series of old comedies could not have 
had a more promising commencement. 

At the Lyceum on Sept. 27 Mr. Irving revived 
‘The Iron Chest,” a play intimately associated 
with the fame of Edmund Kean, and in which 
the younger Kean made his first appearance in 
London at the Haymarket Theatre. Of late it 
has not been often represented in the metropolis. 
There is not suflicient incident to interest an audience 
in the story of remorse and apprehension, which is 
more telling when read in Godwin's novel ‘ Caleb 
Williams,” than seen in Colman’s play. ‘The acting of 
Mr. Irving as Sir Kdward Mortimer, talented and popular 
as he is, will hardly restore ** The Jron Chest” to the 
stage. The attention of the audience was concentrated 
on the actor, who, though taking a most melancholy 
view of the character, has never acted with finer effect. 
The scene in the library, when Wilford is about to open 
the mysterious chest, told well, and the miserable 
Mortimer's disclosure of guilt was given with the most 
fearful intensity. Mr. Irving's acting on the discovery 
of the knife with which the murder had been committed 
—his utter dismay at the destruction of his honourable 
reputation—was a triumph of dramatic power. As 
Lady Helen, Miss Florence Terry played with great 
feeling, and Misses Holme and Murray did their best 
in the parts of Blanche and Barbara Tiawbold, Mr. J. 
Carter was the Adam Winterton; Mr, J. H. Barnes, 
Fitzharding ; and Mr. N. Forbes, Wilford. The play is 
carefully placed upon the stage, and when the curtain 
fell, Mr. Irving was warmly applauded and called for. 
He briefly addressed the audience, stating that he was 
gratified with the friendly reception awarded to the 
piece, for it was no light task now-a-days to revive 
an old-fashioned play without creating amusement ; 
he thought too ‘The Jron Chest’ would improve on 
acquaintance. 

“The Great Casimir,” a comic musical drama, in 
three acts, the music by M, Charles Lecocq, was pro- 
duced at the Gaiety on Sept. 27 and met with a 
very goood reception, Mr. H.S. Leigh has adapted 
the English libretto with great skill, the comic plot 
being skilfully worked out, He has had to modify the 
motives and actions of some of the characters in a con- 
siderable degree, as there is much in the French piece 
which, however droll, is not suited for an English 
audience. We have thus a clever and interesting 
drama with plenty of fun, and illustrated by lively and 
tuneful music—a union which can hardly fail of a 
highly successful result. Casimir (Mr. E. Terry), 
manager of a travelling circus, and married to Angelina 
(Miss E. Farren), is deeply in debt to his ring-master 
(Mr. Fawcett), who threatens to take possession of the 
circus unless his claims are paid in twenty-four hours. 
He decides to abscond, and instructs his groom Joseph 
(Mr. Crutwell) to announce to the company that he has 
committed suicide. Casimir then takes leave of his 
wife, to whom he disclases the plot, and begs her to 
keep his memory dear until they again meet. Joseph 
enters and announces Casimir's death, and the act 
terminates in the company hailing Angelina as his 
successor. The second act introduces us to the market- 
place of Bastia (Corsica), where Casimir, having drunk 





from a glass belonging to a girl who is seated next to 
him at dinner, is by the law of the island bound either 
to marry her or fight the whole of the family, number- 
ing three-hundred-and-forty-nine. He decides on mar- 
riage, and the ceremony is arranged, when the circus 
of Angelina euters the town. She sees her husband, 
and appoints a meeting at the Golden Lion (the house 
of his father-in-law) at midnight ; he retires to join his 
intended bride. The third act shows the interior of 
the Golden Lion, where all the circus company have 
‘put up.” Here Messrs. Elton and Royce, as ‘ Merry- 
man” and the Grand Duke (both in love with 
Angelina), have ample scope for their comic powers. 
Casimir, trying to escape from his new bride, Ninetta 
(Miss E. Muir), falls across his wife, who assures him 
of her love, and upbraids him with his desertion. He 
defies the vendetta, and the father-in-law, upon finding 
his newly-made son has a troupe of wild animals, which 
the latter insists upon the old man providing for, takes 
back his daughter, and Casimir and Angelina are re- 
united, Mr. Elton, as ‘* Merryman,” well deserved the 
applause which greeted him in each act; Mr. Terry 
deserved all praise for his assumption of Casimir; and 
Miss Farren played with her accustomed vivacity, 
although she was nct in good voice. The piece has 
every element of success, and a little pruning is all that 
is required. 

At the Princess's Theatre, the very realistic drama, 
“ Drink,” adapted by Mr. Charles Reade from M. Zola’s 
*« L’Assommoir,”’ reached its hundredth night on Sept. 
25, and appears likely to have a long run. Ata ban- 
quet after the performance, Mr. Gooch congratulated 
the company upon “ full houses” and the prospect of a 
hundred more nights. The manager then expressed his 
indebtedness to Mr. Charles Warner, whose Coupeau 
had met with the united approval of the public and the 
critics, and presented the actor with a statuette of the 
character, bearing the inscription, ‘‘ To Charles Warner, 
as a token of friendship and gratitude. From Walter 
Gooch, Princess’s Theatre, Sept. 25th, 1879.” The 
marble figure, which represents Coupeau as a sober 
workman, has been cleverly executed by Mr. Stocks. 
After Mr. Warner liad expressed his thanks, Mr. Harry 
Jackson, on belialf of the company, presented Mr. 
Gooch with an elegant silver cup, manufactured for the 
occasion by Messrs. Elkington, which bore a suitable 
inscription. Mr. Gooch acknowledged the gift in feel- 
ing terms, and after some other toasts the assembly 
broke up. 








Tne Drespen Kapeiite.—To belong to the Royal Kapelle is a 
life engagement. The Kapelle, with some additional instru- 
mentaliste, make up the opera orchestra. When sickness disables 
them from duty their salaries go on the same, and in old age they 
are pensioned |.ke veteran soldiers. The King is very fond of music 
and is liberal in the extreme with his orchestra. More than 
enough performers are always at hand for an emergency. For 
instance, ten first violins are required for the opera, but there are 
fourteen belonging to the orchestra, so that in case of sickness 
there shall never be one man short. And so throughout with 
second violins, clarionets, &., there are always enough. When 
none are disabled from duty they take turns in having a week’s 
absence every three or four weeks. One can see here a little what 
is meant by dving things “‘in a royal manner.” The people are 
grateful for what their good King does for them, and strangers 
would perhaps appreciate better the privileges offered them so 
generously here in listening to the best music so perfectly rendered 
could they know wiat labour and pains were taken to give them 
such faultless representations, and that the place one may occupy 
for, say three shillings, actually costs six shillings, the King 
paying the difference. Long live the King! 























NEW MUSIC. 





(J. B. Cramer & Co.] 


The ’Bus Conductor. Words by A. F. Byron. Music by Lroroip 
JORDAN. 

Song of the Gout. Written by LawneEn and Oxenrorp. 
posed by Opoarpo Barri. 

The above are two highly successful drawing-room comic songs 
—although the pictures they give of life behind an omnibus, and 
life plus gout, are tragic in the extreme. The two heroes might 
temporarily change places with advantage. As to the songs— 
tbe ’Bus Conductor warbles his woes to a simple and homely 
ditty—expressive of a desire to make the best of a bad job— 
probably because he has no alternative: he is the peripatetic 
philosopher of the day. Very different is the sufferer from the 
gout: the world are his enemies, and these concentrate all their 
venom on—his great toe. The music is worthy of his subject: 
he sings in rounded periods and in grandiose strains which 
simulate the glowing airs of Purcell or Handel; a taste for which 
he cultivates in combination with an even greater affection for his 
antidote to podagral suffering—and which he will resign only with 
life—his daily bottle (or more) of old port. These are songs for 
the old and young: the youth about town can illustrate one from 
his out-door experience; while the old bon-vivant will be quite at 
home in the other. And as the Comique at the Music Hall is a 
certain success, so nothing is more mirth-provoking than the 
comic singer in the drawing-room ; he invariably evokes peals of 
laughter, for if his audience cannot laugh with him, they will 
be sure to laugh at him. 


Waltz. By A. AveRBacn. 

A very tuneful and telling set of waltzes, the composer being 
marvellously sparing in his use of ledger lines—the two staves 
being mostly sufficient for his purpose. The illustrated title is 
one of the prettiest bits of greenery we have seen for a long 
time. 

Blue Danube. Quadrille. By C. H. R. Marsrorr. 

Airs German, Russian, and Austrian form the subjects in this 
quadrille, the sympathies of the author being apparently with 
the last, as the Title page has a view of Vienna, and the quadrille 
concludes with the Emperor’s Hymn by Haydn. 


Com- 


Liebesgedanke. 





{Rosertr Cocks & Co.] 


‘* Linger not Long.” Song. Written by Cuartes Swain. 
composed by James H. Croxaut. 

An exceedingly pretty and attractive song. Its melody is 
simple, and the accompaniment appropriate, the sentiment of the 
verse being well suited. The key is F, 6-8 time, the compass 
C to F. 


Music 


Haydn's Farewell. For the Pianoforte. , By F. Kuixeen. 

The fac-simile of Haydn's visiting eard which he used to send 
to his friends after he was prohibited by his physician from 
writing, explains the raison d’étre of this piece, of which it forms 
the heading. It affords a touching trait of the venerable composer, 
the card being inscribed with the opening phrase of the melody, 
with the words—“ Hin ist alle meine Kraft; alt und schwach bin 
ich.” Herr Klingel has founded on this a very pleasing pianoforte 
piece, not difficult, and with the fingering marked, and all neces- 
sary directions to the student for its proper interpretation. 


4 Hymn of Love. By Beztnoven. Arranged by W. Smatiwoop. 


It is a vexed question whether students should make the 
acquaintance of Beethoven's compositions at an early period of 
their career, but a familiarity with some of his motivi can hardly 
be anything but beneficial to the player, and need not lessen his 
reverence for the great musician. The ‘‘ Hymn of Love,” as 
here arranged, will please many, and afford a profitable study to 
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those who strive to enter into its spirit, and play it with all 
possible expression. 


Odds and Ends. Quadrille. By Cravpr Davenport. 
A lively and tuneful set of quadrilles, with a portentous title- 


page, which is at once remarkably interesting, extremely in- 
structive, and highly sensational. 





(Srantey Lucas, Weber & Co.] 
Po’o Teén Loh ; or, The World’s Delight. The Chinese National 
Air. Arranged for the Pianoforte by Sir Jvuiivs Besepicr. 
The following is given as the foundation of the Chinese 


National Air, “kindly communicated by His Excellency the 
Chinese Minister :””— 
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Sir Julius Benedict has on many occasions, in his treatment of 
the motivi of other composers, superadded charms to what was 
already beautiful—charms of embellishment and of development ; 
and it may be truly said of him—Nil tetigit quod non ornavit. In 
the present case, on the suggestion of the not over-promising 
theme, he has—as if extemporising on the pianoforte—discoursed 
most eloquent music, and Chinese music—retaining its quaint- 
ness—is presented in a most engaging form. If the arrangement 
finds its way to China, and obtains a hearing there, it may lead 
to some modification of the musical tastes of the inhabitants; and 
to cultiyation of the Divine Art somewhat in accordance with 
European notions, 
[Novetio, Ewmr, & Co.) 

The Chromatic Stave. By Josrru Dyson. 

We have received a quarto paper (four pages) bearing the above 
title, The stave is made to represent the pianoforte key-board by 
widening the second space, the first two lines then representing 
the two black keys, the upper lines the three black keys of the 
pianoforte. As on the key-board, the flats and sharps will be 
muetly on the black lines, the naturals on the white spaces. The 
idea is ingenious, and may possibly be capable of some useful 
development. Any one wishing to know more of it had better get 
the paper from the publishers. 


—_——, 


(Weexes & Co.} 
The Distant Chiming Bells. Composed by Epwarp Horrmann. 
An exceedingly pretty air, arranged with much taste, and going 
well with the words. The “chiming” effect arises naturally, 
and is not merely lugged in. It is not exacting either for singer 
or player. Key A, 3-4 time, compass D sharp to C sharp, seven 
notes, 








PROVINCIAL. 


The Eastbourne concerts conducted by Mr. Julian Adams are a 
great success ; the best music being given, whether it be ‘ popular” 
or ‘‘classical.”" We give the program of two recent concerts (in 
succession), as a specimen of the kind of entertainment ; Overture, 
‘* Cosi fan tutti,” Mozart; Song, ‘Ave Maria,” Schubert; Sym- 
phony {No, 9), Mozart; Song, ‘The Children’s Kingdom,” 
Blumenthal; Grand Selection, ‘‘ Les Huguenots,"” Meyerbeer ; 
Overture, ‘‘Der Freischutz,’’ Weber; Song, Auld Robin Gruy, 
Rev. W. Leeves; L’Invitation 4 la Valse, Weber; Song, ** Wun 
by a Rose,” Roeckel ; Grand March, ‘ Hongroise,” (arranged for 
Pianoforte solo by Julian Adams) Hector Berlioz. The vocalist 
was Miss Kate Baxter. On the other occasion the vocalist was 
Mdme. E. Beasley, the instrumental music as follows: Overture, 
‘* Rosamunde,” Schubert ; Solo Flute, Mr. Hayes, ‘ Il Tremolo ;” 
Scena, “Softly Sighs” (Der Freischutz”) Weber; Minuet, 
Boceherini ; Concerto Pianoforte (B Flat, Op. 18), Beethoven ; 
Symphony (No. 13), Haydn; Song, * The Old Cottage Clock,” 
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Molloy; Selection, ‘ Faust,” Gounod; Song. ‘*The last Rose 
of Summer ;” Finale to third Act of ** Lohengrin,’ Wagner. 
Mr. Julian Adams was the solo pianist as well as the 
conductor. 


The memorial performances at the Theatre Royal, Manchester, 
in recognition of the late Mr. Charles Calvert's services in behalf 
of the drama, will take place on October 1st and 2nd, when “ As 
You Like It ” will be acted. On the first night Miss Wallis will 
play Rosalind, and on the second nizlt Mrs. Theodore Martin wi 1 
play the character. Mr. Arthur Mathison will be the Amiens, Mr. 
A. Darbyshire Jaques, Mr. Alma Tadima Le Beau, the Hon. Lewis 
Wingfield Orlando, Mr. Edmund Yates Charles the Wrestler, Mr. 
Linley Sambourne, Corin, Mr. Tom Taylor Adam, and Mr. 
Hermann Merivale Touchstone. Lady Sebright will, we believe, 
speak the address written by Mr. Acton. 


Canon Basil Wilberforce, to show his sympathy with the Sunday 
afternoon band performances in Southampton parks, has not 
only joined the committee, but also invited the band to play 
on Sunday, the 14th, in the deanery grounds. 


** Madame Favart” was played for the first fortnight in Sep- 
tember at the Theatre Royal, Manchester, with great success. 
From Manchester the company went to Leeds, The papers there 
speik in Yapturous terms of the piece, and the company and 
their performance is thus noticed:—The company on which 
depends the fun and spirit of the play is extremely well fitted for 
its task. In Miss Camille Dubois we have a sufficiently versatile 
representative of the good-natured, joyous, and loyal actress. 
To her natural talent she adds what is not less important to the 
part—personal charms which sufficiently explain the infatuation 
of the old soldier. Miss Kathleen Corri, whom we have had 
to praise in so many parts, is as deserving of admiration as ever 
as the graceful Suzanne. The principal male characters are in 
excellent hands. Mr. Walter Fisher is the ingenuous Hector ; 
Mr. Fred Mervin, who was warmly welcomed back after a long 
absence from Manchester, plays with characteristic humour the 
persecuted playwright, and would leave nothing to be desired in his 
impersonation if he would accentuate a little less the vivacity of 
the character. Nor must Mr. Beerbohm Tree’s study of the 
Marquis de Pont Sablé be left unmentioned as a capital example 
of caricature of the grand school of manners. ‘Madame Favart”’ 
is mounted in a splendid manner. 


There has just been presented to the city of Salisbury, and it is now 
hanging in the Council House, a large oil painting of * Fortitude,” 
after Sir Joshua Reynolds, by the late David Charles Read. 
‘* Fortitude ” is one of seven desivns executed by Sir Joshua for 
the west window of the chapel of New College. Oxford, and at the 
beginning of this century they all belonged to Lady Thomond, by 
order of whose executors they were sold in 1821. The pictures 
are now at Somerley, the residence of the Earl of Normanton. 


Four new stained glass windows have been recently added to 
the Old Parish Church of St. Nicholas, Brighton, each having been 
presented by different persons. In the last available window on 
the north side, a representation of ‘* Our Lord’s Passion” (Christ 
bearing the Cross) has been inserted. It is intended as a memorial 
to the late Mrs. Hannah, and has been placed there by the Ven. 
Archdeacon and the Rev, J. J. Hannah. The ‘ Annunciation of 
the Virgin Mary” is illustrated on the south side, and the new 
window, presented byMr, T. Crunden, jun., in memory of his sister, 
completes the series in that part of the church. In the south 
aisle, a window, representing the church itself, has been placed, 
bearing the following inscription : ** In memory of his grandfather 
and uncle, for 20 years successively organists of this church, 
Arthur Stanley Cooke, now organist, dedicates this window, a.p. 
1879.” Mr. H. Wagner has placed in the side chapel of the 
chancel a memorial window to the Rev. H. Mitchell and the Rev. 
H. M. Wagner, former vicars of the parish. 


The last sermons in connection with the ancient church of St. 
Michael's and All Souls. Haworth, prior to its demolition, were 
preached on Sept. 14. The church was crowded to excess. The 
vicar gave notice to members of the congregation to take away all 
their books and other articles during the next week. Tenders are 
let for the pulling down and rebuilding of the church with the 
exception of the spire, which will remain. The work will be com- 
menced on the 22nd inst. 


Mr. G. O. Browne, late organist of St. Paul’s, Newton Abbot, and 
professor of music, on retiring from his professional duties in this 
town, has been presented with handsome testimonials in grateful 
recognition of his services in promoting the cause of music iu the 
town and neighbourhood during the past twenty-one years. A 


handsome marble clock, presented by the clergy of the parish, the 
choir, and other friends ; a richly-chased silver tankard and silver- 
mounted ebony baton, presented by the Earl of Devon, friends, 
and pupils were the principal gifts. These marks of grateful recog- 
nition of Mr. Browne's services are well-merited by the energy and 
talent he has always exerted in the cause of music. His ability 
and diligence in training and conducting the choral societies 
with which he has been connected, have resulted in the perfor- 
mance of much high-class music in Newton Abbot and the neigh- 
bourhood. 


At Leeds Mr. Scanlan’s company are playing the ‘‘Cloches des 
Corneville”’ at the Grand Theatre, while Mr. Carl Rosa is giving 
his operatic repertoire at the Theatre Royal. 


Tewkesbury Abbey Church was reopened after restoration on the 
23rd Sept. The present church (the style of which is very similar 
to Gloucester Cathedral and Pershore Abbey) is cruciform, and cun- 
sists of a long nave with aisles and transept branching north and 
south from the central towers, a choir with ambulatory terminating 
at its eastern end in a hexagonal form, with three chantry chapels or 
oratories on the south sideand two on the north. The restorations, 
from designs by the late Sir Gilbert Scott, which have been goin 
on for some years, include the removal of the cumbrous pews er | 
galleries, the renairing of defective stonework, the cleaning the walls, 
pillars, and ceilings of n ive, choir, ambulatory, and adjacent chapels 
of whitewash, the reopening to the church of the thirteenth century 
chapel adjoining the north transept, and the repairing of a number 
of side chapels ; ch rough exterior repairs, new pavements, restora- 
tion of the thirteenth century chapel, and the ornamentation of 
the nave ceiling by Mr. T. Gambier Parry. 


Mrs. 8. C. Hall unveiled a memorial window to Tom Moore, the 
poet, in Bromham Church, Wiltshire, on Sept. 15. The window 
represents the Last Judgment. Many eminent literary meu have 
contributed towards the memorial. 


A co.respondent of the Norwich Mercury writes under date 
Sept 13:—** On the question of selecting songs fur a program, [ 
have to submit that if the public, instead of confining themselves 
to the selection of songs constantly heing sung in public, and 
known as royalty songs, would ask their local music sellers to let 
them have a parcel of new songs on approbation, they would have 
no difficulty in meeting with a goodly number of songs well suited 
to the compass of their voices, and the requirements of a concert 
audience. Scores of good songs, published by London houses, 
are on the shelves of the provincial music sellers, but because the 
composers are unknown to fame, they are not even opened. In 
the face of this exclusiveness, what chance has a new song-writer 
of being heard? He meets with nothing but discouragement, and 
rightly attributes the blame to the mischievous royalty system, 
and to the public who are led by it, who should be the last to say 
that ‘ there are no good English songs.’ ”’ 


The annual Fisteddfod at Llanwrlyd Wells took place on the 
10th Sept., but owing to its proximity to Hereford, where the 
Musical Festival was given the same week, the attendance was not 
so large as in 1378. The Welsh singers were Miss Marian 
Williams, Miss Rowlands, Eos Morlais, and Mr. B. Bishop, with 
Mr. Kingsford pianist. 


Mr. C. E. Rowley has received the appointment of organist and 
choirmaster to the Parish Church, Warrington, after a competition 
with five gentlemen selected from a large number of candidates. 


Mr. EF. Huglinott’s “‘ London Comedy and Burlesque Company” 
have been playing at the brighton Theatre, where they produced a 
new comedy-drama, entitled “ A Bilt of Exchange,” written by Mr. 
David Fisher. The piece has merit, but wants revision. It was 
played for three nights, and received with favour, although not 
so well acced as it might have been. 


Special services have been announced at Bath and Worcester 
for the benefit of that very deserving charity, the Choir Benevolent 
Fund. At the former city the gathering assumes the dimensions 
of a Festival, services taking place in the Abbey Church on 
Sept. 30 and Oct. 1, with miscellaneous concerts in the Assembly 
Rooms on each day. At Worcester there will be a special choral 
service in the Cathedral on Oct. 2, and a concert in the Music 
Hall in the evening. There will be on each occasion a goodly 
assembla:e of choristers from various Cathedrals and Collegiate 
Churches, and we trust the meetings will result in some sub- 
stantial aid being afforded to the Fund. It has now been 
established for some years, but it has received nothing like the 
support it merits, the sums realized at the special meetings being 
barely sufficient to pay expenses. Permanent subscribers are 
much wanted. ° - 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 





Mr. A. T. Turner, formerly of Lincoln, but now resident at 
Ballarat, has written a New Mass, which has lately been sung 
at the Roman Catholic chapel in that place. Report also speaks 
well of the composer's previous efforts which have been performed 
in public in Melbourne and in other places—the Cantata 
** Adoration ” and the “‘ Song of Progress.” 


The French Under Secretary of State for Fine Arts has favour- 
ably entertained the proposal of the Municipal Council of Paris to 
found an Opéra Populaire, anda Théatre Populaire, each receiving 
an adequate grant from the State on condition of the rent and gas 
being provided from the city funds. 


The City of Paris will shortly open a&competition, as in 1877, 
among French musicians for the composition of a popular sym- 
phony and chorus. M3S. must be left at the Fine Arts Bureau, at 
the Tuileries, by the 31st December. 


M. Van Hamme, Director of the Theatre Royal of the Hague, 
has accepted an opera entitled *‘ Za Czarine,” by MM. Armand 
Silvestre and Gaspar Vilate. 


A week of Mozart’s operas is to be given at the Vienna Opera- 
house in January next, terminating on his birthday, January 27th. 
The rehearsals for the performances have been going on some 
time. The operas chosen are the ‘‘ Idomeneo,” ‘‘ Die Entfiihrung 
aus dem Serail,” ** Nozze di Figaro,” ‘“* Don Giovanni,” and * Zau- 
berflote,” ending on the 27th with the ‘ Clemenza di Tito.” 
Herr Richter ‘will conduct. 

M. Vaucorbeil is about to introducea telephone at the Grand 
Opéra in Paris with the view of communicating his observations 
to the musical conductor without interrupting the rehearsals. 


A congress of zither players has been sitting at Weimar, consider- 
ing how their instrument is to become further popularised. We 
would suggest cremation for the instruments, while the players might 
turn their attention to the triangle. 


The Théatre des Galeries St. Hubert, Brussels, has re-opened 
with ‘* Les Cloches de Cuorneville.” 


The Italian Opera, St. Petersburg, will include “* Le Roi de La- 
hore,” ‘ La Reine de Sabay” and Boito’s ‘ Mefistofele” in their 
program this season. 


The King of the Belgians has conferred on M. J. F. Janssens 
the Civic Decoration, lst Class, in recognition of that gentleman’s 
services during twenty-five years as bandmaster of the Civic Guard 
of Antwerp. 


Heinrich Birnbach, born at Breslau in 1795, and who was cele- 
brated as a pianist in his early life, died recently. In 1833 he 
founded a piano school at Berlin, and among his pupils were Otto 
Nicolai, Dehn, and Kiicken. For some years past Birnbach had 
been blind, and unable to practise his profession. 


“The Watch and its History," by Mr. Carter, has been 
recently added to the program at the Polytechnic. The lecturer, 
by an avoidance of technicalities, succeeds in making the subject 
extremely interesting, and the warmth with which it is received 
augurs well for its popularity. 


The death is annourced of M. Belval, a bass singer who sang 
under Mr. Mapleson’s direction at Drury Lane. He was the 
original Soliman in ‘‘ La Reine de Saba.” 


The ballet troupe now performing at the Olympic Theatre, 
after the representation of ‘‘H.M.S. Pinafore,” is the outcome 
of the school formed by Mr. Mapleson four years ago. The 
school has now become self-supporting. There are 147 pupils 
from the age of three upwards. None are admitted who have 
exceeded twelve years of age. Between thirty and forty of the 
children constitute the troupe which is now appearing at the 
Olympic. 

The season at the Theatre Royal, Hanover, commenced with a 


performance of ‘“‘ Tannhauser.” During the recess the orchestra 
has been lowered. 


The Amphitheatre, Holborn, re-christened “‘ The Connaught,” is 
to open early in October. Musical pieces and ballet will be the prin- 
cipal feature of the entertainment. Mr. J. W. Currans is to be the 
manager. 


The Saturday concerts at the Crystal Palace will commence 
on October 4th. Engagements have been made with Mdme. 
Arabella Goddard, Mdlle. Janotha, Miss Bessie Richards, Senor 
Sarasate, Signor Foli, and M. Saint Saéns. 


The sum left by Rossini to the town of Pesaro, for the purpose 








of founding a Liceo Musicale, is said to amount to nearly 1,800,000 
franes (£70,000). 


The site of the Alcazar Theatre, Leicester Square, being 
cleared, the directors have given instructions to proceed with the 
necessary arrangements for the building. 


Caradog, the leader of the successful Welsh choir atthe Crystal 
Palace, intends visiting the United States next year with a concert 
party, including Mr. Silas Evans, tenor ; Mr. Lucas Williams, basso ; 
and Miss Marian Williams. 


Mrs. German Reed's entertainment re-opened at St. George's 


Hall onthe 2%th ult. The last program will remain on the bills for 
some weeks longer. 


Mr. Byron will appear at the Gaiety Theatre this month in his 
comedy of ** An English Gentleman.” 


The new Opera House at Geneva, built out of the legacy left by 
the late Duke of Brunswick, is now almost complete. The house 
is built chiefly on the model of the Grand Opera at Paris, and the 
cost is about £200,00 ', or five million francs. 


In the new comedy by M. Sardou the leading part will be played 
by Mdlle. Bernhardt or Mdlle. Croizette. The play is said to be 
full of political allusions, a pendant to ‘* Rabagas.” 


The annual Datchelar Festival Service was held on Sept. 12 at 
St. Andrew Undershaft, Leadenhall Street, when an address was 
given by the Rector, the newly-consecrated Bishop of Bedford and 
Suffragan of London. The church was crowded to excess, the 
musical arrangements being under the direction of Mr. Faulkner 
Leigh. The service was Stainer in D, and after the address 
Mendelssuhn's ‘*‘ Hear my Prayer” was sung, the solo by the 
leading choir-boy, James Ward, whose singing showed the careful 
training he had received. Beethoven’s * Hallelujah” brought 
the service to a close. The chorus, strengthened by voices from 
St. Paul’s and Westminster Abbey, was conducted by Mr. Leigh 
from the chancel steps. Mrs. Stirling Bridge presided at the organ, 
and played Handel’s Concerto in B flat after the service. 


The first Gewandhaus Concert this season is announced for the 
9th October. 


We are glad to hear that Mr. Charles E. Stephens, who has been 
seriously ill, is now convalescent. 


Lecocq’s opera, ‘‘ La Petite Demoiselle,” which is to be brought 
out at the Alhambra Theatre, has proved a great success at the 
Hungarian National Theater, Pesth. 


Malle. Battaque has appeared successfully as Donna Elvira in 
‘Don Juan,” at the Royal Operahouse, Berlin. She was till very 
recently a member of the chorus. 


At Cincinnati recently, during one of the open-air performances, 
there was a scene on ** Her Majesty’s Ship Pinafore” that was not 
down on the bills, and that came within an ace of converting that 
musical burlesque into a real tragedy. The gallant craft is built 
on piles and plunked up from the water's edge. On the port side 
a board platform projects from the side of the vessel on a level 
with the water. This platform is used as an ‘‘ entrance” by Sir 
Joseph Porter, his sisters and his cousins and his aunts, and by 
Buttercup also. These persons are brought to the ship in a small 
boat, which was moored rather carelessly. When the ‘*cue” for 
Miss Estelle Mortimer's (who plays Buttercup) entrance was given, 
she stepped on the platform and began saying, ‘‘ Hail! men-of- 
war’s-men.’’ She had hardly got in the sight of the audience 
when her foot tripped on the rope of the boat, and the next moment 
she stepped into the water of the lake, which just there is full fif- 
teen feet deep. As she disappeared from sight she threw her 
basket on the deck of the ship and then clutched wildly at the 
board from which she had stepped. In her sudden descent her 
arms were cruelly scraped, but though ber head went clear under 
the water she did not lose her presence of mind, and as soon as 
she came to the surface she caught the board firmly with both 
hands. The audience and her fellow-performers were terribly 
excited, but a half-dozen gallant foretopmen drew her from the 
water into the small boat from which she was taken into the cabin 
of the ‘‘ Pinafore.” The plucky little woman wished to go on 
with her part, all dripping as she was, but better counsel prevailed, 
and she consented to exchange her wet garments for dry raiment. 
The reception accorded her when she stepped on the deck was 
warm enough to drive from her mind all thoughts of her chilly 
bath, and she finished her part the heroine of the night. 


The theatrical wardrobe and some books and engravings, the 
property of the late Samuel Phelps, were sold by auction on 


Sept. 26. The prices obtained were very small, the 69 lots dis- 
posed of realising in all only £54 8s. 
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A series of organ recitals will be given at the Angel Town Insti- 
tution, Brixton, every Saturday evening till Christmas. Mr. 
Turpin plays on the opening night. 


Signor Arditi left Liverpool on Sept. 27 for New York, in the 
City of Berlin (Inman Line), to conduct Mr. Mapleson’s Italian 
Opera Company. Mr. Mapleson and the whole of the opera com- 
pany also embarked in the same vessel. 


Herr Schuberth has left town for a week’s shooting at his 
mother’s estate, ‘‘ Schloss Krojanken,’”’ near Dantzig; he will re- 
turn in time to conduct the next orchestral meeting of the Schu- 
bert Society, on October 13. 


The prospectus of the Brixton Choral Society has just been 
issued. Handel's “ Jephtha,” Mr. Henry Gadsby’s * ‘he Lord of 
the Isles,” Mr. Ebenezer Prout's ‘* Ilereward,” and Spohr's * Cal- 
vary" are the principal works to be given under the direction of 
Mr. William Lemare. 


Miss Neilson started on Sept. 27 by the Gallia for the United 
States, where she will play under the management of Mr. Max 
Strakosch a six months’ farewell engagement, giving five perform- 
ances a week. She will appear exclusively in her Shakespearean 
répertoire, the parts selected being Imogen, Viola, Rosalind, Juliet, 
and Isabella, with Julia in the ‘ 7'wo Gentlemen of Verona,” 
which will be revived for the first time for many years. At the 
close of the engagement Miss Neilson proposes visiting California 
for a month before returning to England. 


Miss Litton aims at making the Imperial a regular afternoon 
theatre. In pursuance of this intention, she commenced on Sept. 
27 a series of afternoon performances of classical comedy. During 
the following week “* The Beaux’ Stratagem” and “ She Stoops to 
Conquer” will be played on alternate nights. 


Mr. George J. Bennett, the actor, died at Edmonton on Sept. 
22, in the 80th year of his age. He began his career in London at 
Covent-garden, and after acting for some time at Drury-lane, 
joined Mr. Phelps’ company at Sadler’s-wells. 


The costs incurred by the Rev. J, W. Horsley in connection with 
the closing of the Argyle Kooms, amounting to £350, have now 
been raised by subscription. 


An application was made recently in the Chancery Division for 
an injunction in the case ‘* Allen v. the Opera Comedy Company 
(Limited),” to restrain the directors of the Defendant Company 
from illegally dealing with the funds, butthe Vacation Judge 
ordered the motion to stand over until after the cross-ex- 
amination of the Defendants on their affidavits before a special 
examiner, 


The New Sadler’s Wells Theatre will be reopened on the 9th 
inst., under Mrs. Bateman’s management, with the Scottish 
Drama of ‘* Rob Roy.” Mr. W. C. Levey has composed an over- 
ture specially for the occasion, and the inauguration will be also 
marked by the recital of an address by Miss Bateman from the 
pen of Mr. Tom Taylor. 


Mr. Swinburne’s long-promised ‘* Study of Shakespeare in Three 
Periods,” is now in the Press, and will be issued shortly by 
Chatto and Windus. The Atheneum says it is the most complete 
piece of analysis Mr. Swinburne has yet achieved. 


‘Pen Sketches by a Vanished Hand” is, the Atheneum says, 
the title given to the selection from the papers of the late Morti- 
mer Collins which Mr. Tom Taylor has edited. It will be issued 
during October in two volumes. 


The winter season at the Surrey Theatre commenced on 
Sep. 29 with a new drama, entitled ‘The Thames, or Adrift on 
the Tide.” Mr. William Holland has completed his sixth year as 
proprietor of the Surrey. 


The Adelpbi Theatre reopened on Sept. 30 with Dicn Bouci- 
cault’s new drama “ Rescued.” The cast includes Messrs. Henry 
Neville, J. Fernandez, J. G. Taylor, and Hermann Vezin; Miss 
Bella Pateman, Miss Louise Moodie, and Miss Lydia Foote. 


The London Ballad Concerts will be commenced in November. 
The Royal Albert Hall Choral Society will commence the season 
on the 10th of November. The Monday Popular Concerts will be 
resumed on the 8rd of November, and the Saturday Concerts on 
the 8th. 


The reconstructed Garrick Theatre, in Goodman’s-fields, is to be 
handed over to a joint-stock company, to be called the Garrick 
Comic Opera Company. The little theatre, which has some asso- 
ciations in the remote past of a dignified character, is stated to 
hold about one thousand persons. 





SELECTION OF PART-MUSIC 


FROM THE CATALOGUE OF 


STANLEY LUCAS, WEBER & Co, 


84, NEW “— STREET, 
80 8a, 





OXFORD STREET. 





BARRY, C. a 
O Holy Night. Five-part Choral Song. .. 


aan, WILLIAM. 


8.8.A.T.B. nett 64 
Awake, sweet Muse 8.3.4.7.B. mett 4d, 
CALLCOTT, J. a. 

Taubert’s Celebrated Cradle Song. Arranged for + A.B. nett 4d. 
4d. 
4d 
4d 


COWARD, JAMES. 


Airy, fairy Lilian ee ee eo ee ee - 8, A.T B, nett 

Summer Morning... oe .e oe oe oe 8. A.T.B, »” 

The sun is bright o ee oe i e +. SS A.T.B, a 
FANING, EATON. 

The Song of the Vikings + nett 8d. 


Chern, with Pianoforte Duet Accompaniment. ) ‘ 


FLOTOW, F. von. 
Serenade (Standchen), for Four Voices. with smngunen for oe = 


Oboes, or Pianoforte and Violin or Flute . 6d, 
eenee™. HENRY. 
The Sea is calm ee ee ee “ +. =: SAT. nett 4d, 
Summer Winds .. ee oe ee +. ALT. » 4 
Soldiers’ Song. Male voices... oe ee oe ee se o 4d. 
HECHT, E. 

At night .. S.A.7.B.B. nett 4. 
Hunting Song, Chorus and Orchestra. or Pianoforte 8.4.T.B, o & 
LESLIE, HENRY. 

We roam and rule the sea .. oo oe 2 «+ B8.A.T.B, mett 4d, 
The Angel's visit ee oe ee oe ee +. - BAST. » 4d, 
The Rainbow .. ae ee eo ee ee +. = BAT, » 4d, 
The Lullaby of Life .. ee ee oe oe ee 8.A.T.B, » 4d. 
Cherry ripe .. oe ee oe oe ee ee 8.A.7.B. 3a, 

: Parts, each 4d. 
LIS2T, F. 
Chorus of Reapers, from Herder’s ‘‘ Entfesseltem Prometheus” 
8.A.7.B. nett 6d. 
LUCAS, Cane 
Hail to the new-born Spring. Glee om + «= SATB o & 
All fading Joy. Madrigal, 5 parts.. 8.8.A.7.B. = ° 
Parts ditto 6d. 
MACFARREN, G. A. 
Three Hymns, from ‘‘ The Resurrection.” Nett, each 2d, 
No. 1. Late that mournful ‘eve was seen. 


2. O Christian, cease to a. 
3. Lives again our glorious King 


NETHERCLIFT, J. 


If my dear maid return my love. Madrigal. 8.A.7.T.B. nett 4d, 
PRESCOTT, OLIVE RIA, 
The ballad of young John and his true soviguanens + SATB. nett 4d, 
The righteous live for evermore oe eo 8.A.T.B, » 4d, 
Our conversation is in heaven ee 8.A.T.B, » 4d, 
RANDEGGER, A. 
The 150th Psalm, for Soprano Solo, Chorus, Coney, ond and Organ .. 8s, 
ocal Parts, per page 3d, 
ermernaes ‘BRINLEY, 
Nobody cares forme .. oe ++ 8.A,.7.B, nett 4d 
SELBY, B. “LUARD. 

Amaryllis (Song of Louis XIIL., a.p. 1620) S.A.7.B, nett 4d. 
Ma belle, si ton Ame (Song of Gilles Durant, a. D. 1605) 8.4.7.B, nett 4d, 
SMART, a. 

Softly at, thou Evening Gale .. 8.A.T.B. nett 4d. 
Twilight oe ee oe +. «B.A.T. B, » 4d, 
Pipe, red iippd ‘Autumo, pipe a ee an + 8.ALT.B, o & 
The Curfew Bell 8.A.7.B, » 4. 
SODERMAN N, A 
Peasant Wedding March .. +s «=s BAB, +» 4d 
WESTLAKE, ¥. 

Look all around thee .. ee +.) SALT.B, nett 4d, 

WILBYE, J OHN. 
Draw on, sweet night. Six-part Madrigal (1609) oe ee +. nett 4d, 
WOLFERSTAN, E. 
Fair is my love .. eo of ee ee . A.7.7.B, nett 4d, 





PARCELS SENT ON APPROBATION. 





Lard’s Celebrated Paris Manuscript Music Paper, Ruled 
for Scoring, &c. 
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Important to Singers and Singing Masters. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 


CRAMER’S 
VOCAL SCHOOL: 


CHIEFLY FOUNDED ON 


T. COOKE’S CELEBRATED 
“SINGING EXEMPLIFIED,” 


WITH ADDITIONAL EXERCISES. 


BY 


I WILBYE COOPER, 


VOCALIST, 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE LANGUAGE OF MUSIC,” ETC. 


‘“* The best practical Singing-book that we have ; its value tested 
by experience.” 


PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS, NETT. 


LONDON : 


J. B. CRAMER & 00., 201, REGENT STREET, W.. 
AND ALL MUSIC-SELLERS. 


S HUBERT SOCIETY. President, SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. 
\) Founder and Director, HERR SCHUBERTH. Thirteenth Season, 1879, 
The Concerts and Soirées of the Society afford an excellent opportunity to 
rising Artists to be introduced in public. Full Prospecius on application to 
H. G, HOPPER, Hon. Sec., 244, Regent Street, W. 








SECOND Edition. 


HE PSALTER: Pointed for Chanting, with the 
Canticles, &c., and Athanasian Creed. By C. EDWIN 
WILLING. Two objects are kept chiefly in view:—1st. The due 
emphasis and force of the words; and, 2ndly. The exigencies of 


Limp Cloth, One Shilling (Postage 2d.) 


vocalisation. 

*,* An Edition is also published in Cloth Boards, Red Edges 
price 2s.; by post, 2s. 3d. In this Edition the Proper Psalms 
for Certain Days have been collected, obviating the great incon- 
venience of finding each Psalm, and will be found at the end of 
the book. 


SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High Holborn, W.C. 





DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 


For Sore Throat, Hoarseness, Singing, and Speaking. Used by all the 
greatest singers and clergymen. 
REcomMENDEP BY Dr. COPLAND, Dr. HASSALL, &c. 


Sold in boxes or bottles 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. each by all Chemists in 
the United Kingdom. 








Just Published. Free by Post, One Shilling. 





NINETEEN 
EASTERN CHURCH HYMNS. 


TRANSLATED BY THE 


REV. J. M. NEALE, D.D. 


COMPOSED BY 


CO. E. WILLING, 


Formerly of All Saints’, Margaret Street ; Organist and Director of the Choir f 
the Found).ng Hospital ; Organist to the Sacred Harmonic Society, &c., &c. 


Swirt & Co., Newton Street, High Holborn, W.C, 





UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE. 
HE GUITAR.—MDME. SIDNEY PRATTEN, Teacher of 


this elegant Instrument, is in Town for the Season. Terms for lessons, 
= ee concerts, address to her residence, 22a, Dorset Street, Portman 
uare, W, 








” T° GOD FOR HELP WE CALL.” Adapted to the cele- 
brated Prayer from ‘ Moses in Kgypt.” By ROSSINI. 


‘for the first time we observe here a change in the adapted poetry, in 
accordance with the major mode supersedinug the minor in the last verse. 


Swirt & Co., Newton-street, High Holborn, W.C, 


Just Published. Price 88.; by Post 88. 6d. 
ae GRADUAL PSALMS: A Treatise on the Fifteen 
Songs of Degrees. With C mmentary, based on Ancient Hebrew, 
Chaldee, and Christian Authorities. By Rev. H. T. ARMFIELD, M.A. 


F.S.A., Vice-Principal of the Theological College, Salisbury ; and Author of 
** The Legend of Christian Art,” &c, 


“Mr. Armfield’s laborious and learned little work will be as new light to 
many—perhaps to most of his readers ; and we hope he may succeed in Lis 
pirimary object, and induce many a student to read the Psalms for themselves 
in the original. We should be sorry to give the impression that the book was in 
any degree heavy or wanting in interest. The author’s measured and scholarly 
tyle reminds us strongly of the late Professor J. J. Blount. We give him high 
praise in suggesting that the present volume resembles the late Professor's 
works in other respects also.”—Literary Churchman. 


We are glad to add the name of the autlor to the list of those who have 
wrought successfully in the deep mine of Rabbinical lore.”—Church Review. 


‘ Written in a clear and forcible style: its pages aro not overburdened with 
too many learned notes, but the reader will find throughout the work evid: nce 
of the learning and patient research which have been brought to bear on the 
subject.” —Salisbury Journal, 


London: J. T. HAYES, 17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Price Threepence ; by post, Threepence Halfpenny. 
HE CANTICLES, EASTER ANTHEMS, and 





ATHANASIAN CREED, Pointed for Chanting. By 
C. EDWIN WILLING. 
SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High Holborn, W.C. 
Price Fourpence ; by Post, Fourpence Halfpenny. 
UNERAL HYMN, “SAFE HOME!” The Words 


by the late Rev. J. MASON NEALE, D.D. Music by C. E. 
WILLING. 





SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High Holborn, W.C. 
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Now Ready, No. 147, for OCTOBER, of 


TINSLEY’S 


MAGAZINE: 


MONTHLY. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready, in 1 vol., 8vo., with Portrait, price, 12s. 


A MEMOIR OF HENRY COMPTON. 
Edited by his Sons EDWARD and CHARLES. With 
Anecdotes and Personal Recollections by J. L. Toouz, Henry 
J. Byron, Henry Irvinc, Joon Batpwin Buckstone, 
Cuartes Matuews, Mrs. Kennan, E. L. Biuancuarp, F. C. 
Burnand, Hermann Vezin, Tom Taytor, and other well- 
known Friends. 

** Capitally written from first to last, full of anecdote, . . . as pleasant a book 


as we have met for a long time, and one which cannot fail to amuse and interest 
all classes of readers.” —Globe. 


Now ready in 1 vol., handsomely bound, price 7s. 6d. 


SWEET SLEEP: A Course of Reading 
Intended to Promote that Delightful Enjoyment. By 
CHARLES J. DUNPHIE, Author of ‘ Wildfire,” &c. 

** It is refreshing to meet with an essayist like Mr. Dunphie,who can charm us 
with the grace, fancy, and wit he displays in dealing with simple and even 
commonplace subjects. We confess we cannot understand the title, since 


‘Sweet Sleep’ will form at all times a delightful volume of entertaining 
reading.” —Daily Chronicle. 


NELLIE’S MEMORIES: A Domestic Story. 
By ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY. With Full-page Ilus- 
tration and Vignette. Crown 8vo., cloth. Price 6s. 

**We can heartily recommend ‘ Nellie’s Memories’ as a pretty and original 


story of English domestic life.”"— Standard. 
THE CAPEL GIRLS. By EDWARD 


GARRETT. With Full-page Illustration and Vignette. 
Crown 8vo., cloth. Price 6s. 
“Will meet with extensive sympathy. A religious spirit permeates every 
chapter.” — Afhenaum. 
‘Cannot fail to instruct and delight.”—Court Journal, 
“Is a book with a high moral teaching in it.”—Academy. 


THE LIVES OF THE CONJURERS. By 


THOMAS FROST. Crown 8vo., cloth. Price 6s. 


‘‘Ne work upon conjuring that we have seen is so full of amusement and 
information.” —Era. 


THE MYSTERY OF KILLARD: a New 
Novel. By RICHARD DOWLING. In 8 vols. 


* All things being taken into consideration, it may be pronounced a decided 
success, . . . This work alone would have been enough to have established the 
author's claim to a place amongst the first of living writers of exciting uction of 
the more intense kind.”—Morning Post. 

‘Rarely has a novel of greater power or interest been written than in this 
instauce, the plot being as original as its delineation is expressive. The 
incidents, which are numerous and exciting, are laid on the iron-bound south 
coast of Ireland, and are strangely weird and singular in their characteristics.”— 
Bell's Weekly Messenger. 


CASQUE AND COWL: a Tale of the French 


Reformation. By the Author of ‘*Homeless and Friend- 
less,” &c. Crown 8vo., cloth. Price 6s. 


** There is no lack of stirring incident.”"— Morning Post. 

** Ts an attractive and iateresting story. It deserves hearty commendation.” 
—Record. 

“A Romance of the most fascinating description.”—Court Journal, 





A MAD MARRIAGE. 


AGNES FLEMING. With Full-page Illustration and 
Vignette. Crown 8vo., cloth. Price 6s. 


“‘Highly sensational, is well worked out, and the curiosity of the reader is 
aroused and kept on the stretch in a very artistic manner.” — Morning Post. 

‘* Mrs. Fleming's sensational ttle will not disappoint those who have a taste 
for wonders.”— Atheneum. 


MOLLY CAREW: a New Novel. 
OWENS BLACKBURN, Author of ‘‘A Weman Scorned,” 
‘* Dean Swift’s Ghost,” ** Philosopher Push,” ‘* The Quest of 
the Heir,” &c. 3 vols. 


RUTH EVERINGHAM. By JESSIE 


SALE LLOYD, Author of the ‘‘ Hazelhurst Mystery,” &c. 
8 vols. 


MARGARET DUNBAR. 
GRAY, Author of ‘“‘ Estella,” &c. 


BROOK AND RIVER. 
MACHLACHLAN, 8 vols. 


GREAT GRENFELL GARDENS: A New 


Story of Modern Society. By B. H. BUXTON, Author of 
‘*Nell—On and off the Stage,” ‘‘ Jennie of ‘ The Princes,’ ” 
** Fetterless,” ‘* Won,” &c. 


THE BACHELOR: an Original Novel. By 
ARTHUR MONTAGU BROOKFIELD. 2 vols. 


NOBLE BY HERITAGE. By GEORGE 
FREDERICK PARDON, Author of ‘* The Faces in the Fire,” 
“Caleb Worthington’s Wish,” &c. Price 2s. ‘ 


JOSHUA MARVEL. By B. L. FARJEON, 
Author of ‘‘ Bread-and-Cheese and Kisses,” &c. Price 2s. 


“Something more than pen, ink. and paper has been brought to the exeeution 
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